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JANUARY 
Ceylon 


hy Argus Tresidder. Unique legends, history, 
economy and politics of “the pearl of the Orient 
50 pp. Illus $3.50 
4 * s * Ld 
Practical Residential Wiring 


by J. F. Nowak. 2nd edition. A complete instal 


lation handbook. 540 pp. Illus $7.50 
FEBRUARY 
F-M Simplified 


hy Milton §. 
mentals and techniques. 450 pp. Illus. 
The Skipper and The Eagle 


hy Capt. Gordon McGowan. A Coast Guard 
Officer's amusing adventures with a square 
rigged German ship. 200 pp. Illus $6.95 


Corsage Craft 


Kiver. All F-M servicing funda 


$6.95 


»y Glad Reusch and Mary Noble. 2nd edition 
How to make all popular corsage forms. App 
65 pp $4.95 


The Driftwood Book 


y Mary E. Thompson. A B C’s of creating « 
driftwood arrangements in the home 
Illus $5 9 


jUuISsite 
OO) pp 
Anyone Can Grow Roses 


y Cynthia Westcott, The 4rd revised edition of 
this valuable handbook. 170 pp. Illus $3.7 


MARCH 
What College Students Think 


»y Dr, Rose Goldsen. An amazing study of to 
day's campus thinking by a team of four sociol 
ogists who surveyed eleven leading universities 
on religion, politics, marriage, etc. 224 pp. $4.95 


Primer of Navigation 


by George W.. Mixter. New 4th edition of the 


basic navigation “bible.” 553 pp. Hlus $9.50 


The Constitution of the 
United States 


hy James Mussatti, A colorful history of our 
charter of liberties. Exciting reading for parents 
and children. 225 pp. Illus. $5.50 


APRIL 
Home Crafts Handbook 


by Ray E. Haines. 1008 pages of valuable instruc 
tion in woodworking, leather, plastics, metal- 
craft, and basketry, as well as other handcrafts 
Illus $7.95 


Accounting and Tax Aspects 
of Patents and Research 


hy Tuska and McFadden. Up-to-date aid for in 
ventors and industry. 275 pp. $5.50 


Epistemological Problems 
of Economics 


hy Ludwig von Mises. A renowned economist’s 
theory of the application of economic laws to 
human action. 280 pp $6.50 


MAY 
Puerto Rico: A SUCCESS STORY 


y Ralph Hancock. The amazing transformation 
of today’s Puerto Rico. 200 pp. lus $3.95 


Race Your Boat Right 


y Arthur Knapp, Jr. 2nd edition 
racing secrets for all classes of sailing craft. 406 


Successful 


pp. Illus $6.95 
JUNE 

Islam 

hy Najith Ullah. A fascinating profile of the 


Mohammedan world — its politics, customs and 
religion. 220 pp. Illus $8.50 


Ponies for Young People 


by Ehrmann B. Mitchell. Buying, care and enjoy 
ment of every breed of pony raised in the U.S 
150 pp. Illus $4.50 


D. VAN [NOSTP AND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, N. J. 
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PLANS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL CATALOG- 
ING CONFERENCE were carried forward by last 
summer's preliminary meeting of the International 
Federation of Library Associations Working Group 
on Coordination of Cataloging Principles, under 
the chairmanship of F. C. Francis, director of the 
British Museum, The meeting, which brought to- 
gether cataloging specialists of 13 countries, agreed 
that the conference should be held in the summer 
of 1961 

Lists of questions for consideration by the con- 
ference, and of special studies to be undertaken in 
preparation for it, were drawn up, and an organiz- 
ing committee established with A. H. Chaplin, 
keeper of the British Museum’s department of 
printed books, as executive secretary. It was de- 
cided that the conference should confine its atten- 
tion to a limited field—principles for entry in an 
alphabetical catalog arranged by authors and titles 

and that working papers should be prepared and 
widely circulated on problems which at present 
receive different solutions in different national 
codes. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1960: Recent de- 
velopments include appointment of six new mem- 
bers to NLW’s steering committee: opinion analyst 
Elmo Roper; Donald E. McGannon, Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company president; Benjamin E. 
Powell, librarian, Duke University Library and 
president of the American Library Association; 
Executive Vice-President Freeman Lewis of Pocket 
Books, Inc.; Young Adult Services Director Mar- 
garet Scoggin of the New York Public Library; 
and Lillian L. Batchelor, supervisor of Philadelphia 
secondary school libraries. Steering committee chair- 
man and vice-chairman are, respectively, William 
I. Nichols, editor and publisher of This Week 
magazine, and Bernard Barnes, vice-president of 
Time, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS—sponsored 
by the American Booksellers Association, the 
American Book Publishers Council, and the Book 
Manufacturers Institute, each of which contributes 
a $1,000 annual prize—henceforth will be admin- 
istered by the National Book Committee, though 
the sponsors will remain the same. 

Under the new arrangement, an 18-member 
awards advisory committee under the chairmanship 
of president Gilbert W. Chapnian of the Yale and 
Towne as Company and the New 
York Public Library will include as members 
presidents of the three sponsoring organizations. 
The advisory committee will select judges, establish 
procedures, arrange for awards presentations. Its 
members include leaders in the fields of librarian- 
ship, education, magazine publishing, criticism, 
television, arts, the theater. 

It is a welcome innovation that judges will meet 
only a few days before the presentation ceremony 
and that “every effort will be made to keep their 


el 
decisions secret. 
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THE MONTH 


at random 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS wil! establish an 
Africana unit with the aid of a five-year grant of 
$200,000 from Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The grant will enable the Library to establish a 
separate unit, to be headed by a scholar who is 
expert in the African field. 

The Library now has tremendous holdings of 
African materials, and the Carnegie grant will 
provide for staff to identify the materials, prepare 
and publish bibliographies, give specialized ref- 
erence service, and identify gaps in the holdings 
of the Library of Congress as well as of other 
American research libraries. 


THE U.S.-U.S.S.R. AGREEMENT for cooperation 
in scientific, technical, educational, and cultural 
exchanges in 1960-1961, signed in Moscow Nov. 
21, contains provisions of particular interest to 
librarians. In discussing the exchange of special- 
ists in education, section V of the agreement pro- 
vides for “one delegation from each side . . . for 
up to four weeks between the American Library 
Association and appropriate Soviet organizations to 
visit libraries and bibliographic centers and also 
to study . . . bibliographic techniques . . . methods 
of reproduction and dissemination . . . and methods 
of training library personnel, establishment of the 
level and organization of technical processes.” 

In section X of the agreement, which is con- 
cerned with the exchange of publications, both 
parties agree to assist in exchanging books, maga- 
zines, and other publications “devoted to scientific, 
cultural, technical, and educational subjects by en- 
couraging exchanges ry books and publications be- 
tween universities and public libraries” of the two 
countries. 


(Continued on page 388) 
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Here now! To help you... 


Every Change... Important 
Every Advantage... Definite 


One of the M ‘ost 
Up-to-Date, 
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Visual Aids! 
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The [960 worLp Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
Revision With Many Exclusive Features 














More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 
1960 World Book makes important new contribu- 
tions to education. The revised and expanded 
twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia offers 
tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “‘three 
dimensional’ map program, and thousands of new 
or revised articles. Illustrations are more interest- 
ing, more numerous than ever. In fact, no other 
reference set has ever been more 
precisely organized and system- 
atically revised. LE thee 
The 1960 World Book represents Mie Ssleiee 

an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to : iM - 
make available the most accu- ee rw ee ee eee 
rate and useful reference set. POE PEL TT BIGE: & Eee 


Now in 20 Volumes 


eee ee ee 
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(Continued from page 386) 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY'S "ORAL HISTORY" 
PROGRAM, organized in 1948 by Professor Allan 
Nevins, is taking broad strides to fill the gap in 
contemporary source material. It has been pointed 
out that the confidential letter, the diary, the ‘‘per- 
sonal and confidential” files so valuable to_his- 
torians of earlier eras are vanishing in the wake of 
telephone calls and face-to-face conferences, and 
it is the aim of the current project to bridge this 
gap. 

In an article in the Newsletter of Columbia's 
Graduate Faculties, project director Louis M., Starr 
reports that the oral history office in Columbia's 
Nicholas Murray Butler Library now has prepared 
a master index containing a quarter of a million 
entries. He also states that a new compendium is 
in preparation and, for the first time, will be 
printed, demand having surpassed the capacities of 
the duplicating machine. 

Since Nevins established the project in 1948 
hundreds of noted Americans from such fields as 
politics, law, science, the arts, labor, architecture 
and business have been interviewed on tape 
Thousands upon thousands of hours on tape, result- 
ing in tens of thousands of typed pages, a living 
chronicle of events of our times, are now on file 
at Columbia. Other institutions have developed 
oral history units of their own: University of 
Texas; University of California; Tulane University 
(to record the story of New Orleans jazz); Uni- 
versity of Michigan (to record the history of the 
United Auto Workers); Colonial Williamsburg 
(which taped its own history); Virginia Military 
Institute (which interviewed the late General 
George Marshall and his associates); a 2nd unit at 
Columbia, which interviewed men prominent in 
the history of Nationalist China over the last 
generation. 


TRUMAN TOURS TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
When former President Harry S. Truman, in 
Toledo to speak at a national convention, received 
a wire inviting him to visit the library, he made a 
sudden change in schedule to allow for the visit. 
During the tour, he charmed staff, caused a num- 
ber of double takes, admired the library's displays, 
and autographed two TPL volumes of his memoirs 
He signed his name in the library's guest book, 
adding the designation “retired farmer 


ro Br ANGEI 


A LIBRARY 


How 





A library angel always comes to the library 
with hands that 


YVONNI 


ave clean. 


ELAINE LEONARD 
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DEADLINE DATES FOR SUBMISSION OF TITLE 
Vil RESEARCH PROPOSALS for 1960: At its 
recent meeting in Washington, the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Title VII agreed to hold two meetings 
in 1960, one in the spring, and a second in the fall, 
at which time proposals will be considered for 
research and experimentation. To permit time for 
analysis and other processing, proposals must be 
postmarked, or otherwise submitted, on or before 
August 1, for consideration by the committee at its 
fall meeting. (Deadline for consideration at the 
spring meeting is February 1.) 

Proposals should be submitted to: Director, Edu- 
cational Media Branch, Division of Statistics and 
Research Services, Office of Education, Department 
ot Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. Instructions for submission of proposals, in- 
cluding the preparation of applications, may be 
obtained upon request to the above address. 


TV'S “READING OUT LOUD": Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company, with American Library As- 
sociation cooperation, has begun _ telecasting 
“Reading Out Loud,” a series of half-hour pro- 
grams in which distinguished Americans from vari- 
ous fields read to their children, grandchildren, or 
to other groups of children. Those appearing on 
the program will include Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
reading from the Just So Stories, Archibald Mac- 
Leish reading from de la Mare’s poems; Jose Ferrer 
reading from Huckleberry Finn; Jackie Robinson 
reading from The Red Badge of Courage; Senator 
John Kennedy reading from Nevins’ Emergence of 
Lincoln, and Eva LeGalliene reading from her own 
translation of Anderson's fairy tales. An ALA com- 
mittee recommended the stories and books, though 
the final choice was left to the guests, the ALA 
committee screening and approving all programs. 
Members of the ALA Childrens Service Division 
committee advising on the program include: Au- 
gusta Baker, storytelling and group work specialist, 
New York Public Library, chairman; Helen Sattley, 
director of school library service for the New York 
City Board of Education; Ruth Weeden Stewart, 
formerly coordinator of children’s services for the 
Brooklyn Public Library; and Ethna Sheehan, co- 
ordinator of children’s services for the Queens 
Borough Public Library. 

The committee has prepared a list of books for 
reading aloud which may be duplicated for use in 
local libraries. Single copies of the list may be 
obtained from ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Kinescopes of the separate pro- 
grams in the series will be available later for pur- 
chase or rental. 

“Reading Out Loud” will be telecast on the 
WBC stations: WJZ-TV, Baltimore;wBz-TV, Boston; 
KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; KpIx, San Francisco; and 
Kyw-Tv, Cleveland, and the educational stations 
The series will be syndicated nationally without 
program charge to television stations, providing 
the broadcast carrying it is noncommercial. 


THE NEW CENTURY GAZETTE is a fortnightly 
newspaper that will reprint actual accounts of life 
in the United States as reported during the corre- 
sponding two-week period of a century ago. 
Sources of all items are indicated and a quarterly 
index will be provided free of charge with every 
subscription of a school, library or teacher. _ 
Charter rates for schools and libraries are $3 for 
one year, and $7 for three years, with 26 issues 
published annually. Address Century Gazette, Mill 
by the Stream Publishers, Old Mill, Morrison, III. 


(Continued on page 390) 
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The Lowest Cost Book Protection is 
LIFETIME®Cover Protection 













ae 
Plaiti-Kleon 


BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


By 











LIFETIME /ow cost formula 


PLASTI-KLEER LIFETIME ~— of Lifetime Cover 
Slightly higher than 
BOOK JACKET COVERS less efficient types 
Plus Values Plus Cost of Labor 
Saves time and cost of rebinding Fastest Cover to apply 
during peak of circulation. Equals Lowest Cost Cover 
Exclusive slit backing for fast and And 
san” ee A LIFETIME PROTECTION IS 
THE BEST PROTECTION 
Reinforced edges for best protection 
of edges and spine. ¢ Exclusive Reinforced Edges 


¢ Cushion of Sturdy Paper Backing 
¢ Binding Reinforcement 
¢ Heavy 1% mil Mylar* 
Lifetime Covers last longer than any other covers available . . . 
supplied in individual sizes to insure the perfect fit on all popular 
sized books, and in the Duplex type to adjust to books of varying 
sizes. 
*Mylar Polyester Film. R.T.M. E. |. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
Bro-Dart's Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers are the result of years of 
research and development and provide for the variety of specific needs 
for book protection. For example, the PLASTI-KLEER FOLDON™ 
BOOK JACKET COVER, with heavy 114 mil Mylar, is recommended 


where only one or two titles of a size are to be covered. 


Write for Bro-Dart’s catalog of its 
Ss 1) complete line of library supplies. 
to: ant 
INDUSTRIES 56 Earl Street, Newark 8, New Jersey 


1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Canada. 
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(Continued from page 388) 
THE WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 


has been announced in conjunction with the pub 
lishing firm's 75th anniversary. Based on_ the 
premise “that reading is a thinking process,” it is 
designed to provide correlation of reading, lan 
guage skills, spelling, and handwriting for young 
sters in the Ist to 6th grades. 

The program will include three parts: Winston 
Basic Readers based on a teaching method designed 
to develop thinking among readers; an American 
English program—according to Winston the first 
to distinguish between American and British Eng- 
lish and the first to include all major language 
arts skills within the covers of one book; and a 
series of Associate Readers—extensions of the Basic 
Readers coordinated into the total Communication 
Program. 

There are now 15 textbooks among the Winston 
Basic Readers, as well as 11 study books and readi- 
ness materials through the third grade. When the 


program is complete (in 1961) it will extend 
through the 6th grade. Authors are Russell G. 
Stauffer, director of the Reading Study Center 


University of Delaware, and Alvina Treut Burrows, 
professor of education at New York University. 


THE MURRAY GOTTLIEB PRIZE of $100, pre- 
sented by the Medical Library Association, again 
will be awarded for the best essay written by a 
medical librarian on some phase of the history of 
American medicine. Articles, conforming to in- 
structions on the inside front cover of the MLA 
Bulletin (in which winning article will be pub- 
lished), should be between 5,000 and 6,500 words 
in length and must be submitted by March 1 to 
Mildred Crowe Langner, editor of MLA Bulletin, 
1000 N.W., 17th St., Miami 36, Fla. Winner will 
be announced at the Kansas City meeting of MLA 
in May. 


JEWISH BOOK MONTH HIGHLIGHTS last year 
included many programs honoring the centenary of 
the birth of Sholom Aleichem and the 25th anni- 
versary of the death of Hayyim Nahman Bialik, 
poet of the Hebrew renaissance. Notable among 
the major book fairs and programs all across the 
county were those sponsored by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Committee of the Jewish Public ation Society 
in Los Angeles and the National Women’s League 
of the United Synagogue of America in ne 
Connecticut. Author Maurice Samuel attracted « 

huge crowd in Washington, D.C., at a ceremony 
honoring Sholom Aleichem which also marked the 
dedication of the Louis E. Spiegler Judaica Library. 


HAWAII'S PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
are the subject of an intensive survey being con- 
ducted at the request of Hawaii's Governor Quinn 
by Dr. Robert D. Leigh, recently retired as dean of 
Columbia University’s Graduate Schoo] of Library 
Science. Carolyn Crawford, director of library 
services for the Hawaiian Department of Public 
Instruction, is working with Dr. Leigh on the 
survey. 


MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY COMMISSION sent out 
a 1959 Christmas card squared off like a graph in 


red and green. Message reads: “Greetings. The 
trend for the year is. . . A Stronger, Better Library 
Program,” with “28 New Libraries Opened in 
1959.” 
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A BABY BASKET on wheels, a new convenience 
for readers with babies, is now provided at sa 
Colton (California) Library, according to the San 
Bernadino County Library Newsletter. Librarians, 
who after all invented self-service, aren't letting 
supermarkets get far ahead of them. 


DEE ALEXANDER BROWN, author of The Bold 
Cavaliers: Morgan's 2nd Kentucky Cavalry Raid- 
ers, is a staff member of the University of Illinois 
library, and author of the earlier Grierson’s Raid. 
The Bold Cavaliers, which Virginia Kirkus’ Book- 
shop Service found well documented, readable and 
historically accurate, was described by Earl Tan- 
nenbaum in 1 sbrary Journal as “scholarly and read- 
able . recommended for all Civil War collec- 
tions.” 


JEWISH LIBRARIES ELIGIBLE FOR CITATIONS 
OF MERIT: ‘fhe Jewish Book Council of America, 
which is sporisored by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, will rake merit citations to libraries meet- 
ing minimun: requirements for a Jewish library as 
set forth in 4 plan of certification adopted by the 
council, Citations will be granted to Jewish com- 
munity centers, synagogues, Jewish schools, and 
similar grougis which have libraries. 

Application forms—including criteria and mini- 
mum requirements—can be secured from: Jewish 
Book Counci! of America, 145 E. 32nd St., NYC 
16. Citations will be presented at the council's 
annual meeting in May. 


LIBRARY GHOST: Following his speech at the 
dedication o: the Washington, D.C., Highlands 
Branch Library, District Commissioner David B. 
Karrick responded to applause by saying “I’m glad 
you liked the speech . . . I liked it myself.’’ Then 
he introduced the speech’s real author: District 
Librarian Harry N. Peterson. 


Stack Cracks 
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When someone goofs we often point. 

Our reasons are quite moral. 

When there's success, let's do the 
same. . . 

And make it oral! 


GRACE B. SPEAR 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA LIBRARIES are 
offering three graduate assistantships in the aca- 
demic year 1960-1961 for study leading to a mas- 
ter’s or doctoral degree in a subject field other than 
library science. Graduate assistants work approxi- 
mately 15 hours per week, assisting in bibliographi- 
cal research or library administration. 

Stipend is $1,700 for a nine-month period and 
holders of assistantships are exempt from out-of- 
state tuition fees. The deadline for filing formal 
application is March 31. Applications should be 
made to: Director of Libraries, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SERVICE has been 
established at the Brooklyn Public Library as part 
of the department of work with adults. The new 
service, headed by Geraldine Clark, is only one 
step in a new pattern of service with interesting 
implications for the profession at large. 

Brooklyn’s department of work with children 
under its newly-appointed coordinator Harriet 
Quimby, will serve children from pre-school 
through sixth grade. Eleanor Smith, coordinator 
of work with adults, will have general responsi- 
bility for service to all other age groups. The 
department of work with young adults has been 
eliminated. 


TEEN-AGERS BID FOR PAPERBACKS: Previews 
of new books were turned in to the Montclair, 
N.J., Library by 216 teen-agers in a quest for points 
to give them extra tokens for bidding on paper- 
covered books at the library's “Teens Book Auc- 
tion.” Every Montclair teen-ager who appeared 
was given a basic number of tokens for bidding. 
There was no money payment for the books, which 
were purchased with privately donated funds. Each 
“preview” was rated by four judging groups with 
separate criteria: appearance, judged at a local 
secretarial school; word use, spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, judged by three local advertising 
agencies; style and content, judged by local au- 
thors, editors, and teachers; final judging by the 
library's young people's librarian. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL TRAINING PLAN: Miami 
Public Library and the Florida State University 
Library School, Tallahassee, have developed an in- 
teresting scheme by which one full-time position 
at Miami is filled by two student librarians. Over 
a 26-month period, the students will alternate be- 
tween paid work at Miami and study at Talla- 
hassee, and at the end of that time should both 
have master’s degrees. 


THE RUTH BEAUTY STUDIO in Homestead, 
Florida, last year discontinued its practice of dis- 
tributing token Christmas gifts to its customers, 
feeling that such gifts ‘‘are neither an appropriate 
nor adequate expression” of their appreciation. In 
stead, they took the amount they would have spent 
in this way and bought children’s books for the 
Homestead public library. The books—twenty of 
them ranging from Rachel Carson to Zim 
bookplates reading “Donated by all the customers 
of Ruth Beauty Studio, Christmas 1959.’’ Librat 
ians elsewhere might encourage local firms to join 
this admirable move to take the commercialism out 
of Christmas. 
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\\ tep-UP 


to easier, safer 
Shelving of books! 





> 


A 
step stool that 


glides and grips 


For safe climbing in the library.. 
“Step-Up” rolls wherever you need it. 
The instant you step up on it, it grips 
the floor and stays put for complete 
safety. It won’t wobble, slip, or roll as 
long as you are standing on it. Step down 
—it holds fast until both feet are on the 
floor. Now it’s free to glide to the next 
stop. Platforms have rubber safety tread. 
All-around bumper prevents scuffing of 
walls and furniture. “Step-Up” gives you 
14” more reach for easy, eye-level shelv 
ing of books. Get “Step-Up’’...the safe, 
handy step stool... from Demco! Choice 
of Desert Sage or Silvertone Gray, only 
$15.50 each delivered. Lower prices on 
quantities. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Box 1488, Madison , Wis Box 1772, New Haven, Conn 
Box 852, Fresno, Calif 
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THE 
BIG 





OF 
AMERICAN 
HISTORY 





- an integrated program to breathe 
new life into the truly dramatic story 
of our nation’s history—to instill pride 
in our democratic birthright. . . In this 
space age, a dynamic presentation of our 
glorious past is vital to inspire young 
Americans, with deeper understanding, 
toward an even greater future. 


@ THE CHRONICLES OF 


Editors 
ALLEN JOHNSON e@ = ALLAN NEVINS 
$'99.00 complete, 
or $3.95 per volume 


e@ THE PAGEANT OF 


Editor 
RALPH H. GABRIFL 


$147.75 complete, 
or $10.75 per volume 


@ THE CHRONICLES OF 
15 UNITS 


$97.50 complete, 
or $7.00 each 


Comprehensive 
TEACHER'S GUIDE 


Free 


@ THE PAGEANT OF 
30 UNITS 


$195.00 complete, 
or $7.00 each 


TEACHER'S GUIDE 
Free for Each Unit 





The two series of filmstrips were cre 
ated under the editorial direction of 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Created by outstanding scholars dedi- 
cated to this ideal, each teaching tool 
is a key entity, uniquely practical in 
application. Together, in the teacher’s 
hands, these authoritative beoks and 
filmstrips form an unequaled, flexible AN 
program in “living”? American history. 


cur youth tom rhe tomorrows  (NPRECERENTEE 
_—_———_—————————————= COMPREHENSIVE 
AMERICA 56 VOLUMES 


More dramatic than fiction: The great men and wom- = 
en of history emerge as flesh and blood in these intensely vivid 


and discerning accounts of the forces that have shaped our 
nation. Each volume was written by a specialist chosen for 


his accurate knowledge and his ability to present it with stimu- 
lating impact. From the early days of the Red Man to the 
aftermath of World War II, here is spirited history—alive 
and alert—-a wonderful incentive for learning through enjoyable 
reading. al 


AMERICA 15 VOLUMES 


Memorable picture histories: Art, the frontier, re- 
ligion, commerce, statesmen, sports, industry—the whole lavish 
fabric that fashioned America’s majestic growth set forth in a 
procession of unforgettable images. Standing alone in its field, 
this treasury of 11,500 rare pictures, charts and maps, com- 
bined with authentic, engaging text, and professionally indexed, 
has long been standard for use at all levels. 


AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


A signal accomplishment: This recently completed series 
is already winning acclaim all across the nation. Its excellence 
was made possible by the skiil and diligence of its eminent 
editors; it was economically feasible through the documentary 
photoplays (10 years in the making) from which it drew most 
of its valuable source material, available nowhere else. 


The result: Thrilling ‘‘adventures in democracy’'’; Colum- 
bus, the early settlers, the War of Independence, the opening 
of the West, Washington, Lincoln, the War Between the States 

a new, exceptional teaching medium in an unusual program! 


AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


A landmark in education: This award-winning series 
has set an entirely new standard for visual teaching aids. In 
manner of presentation, in scope of material, no other source 
compares for realism, scholarship and effectiveness. The dy- 
namics of its message, from American Indian to Atomic Age, 
is so universal that its value extends beyond history to many 
other subjects, as well as to areas of civic and patriotic activity. 





Ralph H. Gabriel, Sterling Professor 
of History Emeritus, Yale University 


FILM SERVICE suture Avs" 
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What 
Our 


Readers 


Think 





Wide Coverage 
To the Editor: 
I wish to give you an example of “it pays to 
advertise in the Wilson Bulletin.” Actually, no 
advertisement was concerned but a note in your 
“Write for These” section of the November 1959 
Bulletin has brought in nearly 100 requests from 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Mexico 
and one from London, England, for a copy of our 
Treasures Unlimited” brochure. That's what I call 
“wide coverage”! 
GALVY E. Gordon 
Public Relations Director 
Columbus, Ohio, Public Library 


The Pamphlet Problem 


To the Editor 
Educational television has brought to the surface 
a traditional library impasse. I refer to the almost 
vicious failure to expose to view of some of the 
most important documentary publications on vital 
subjects, just because they are in odd sizes, possibly 
mimeographed, or otherwise not suited for display 
on library tables and display racks. 
Educational television is racing across the coun- 
try with seven-league boots. The people who need 
to know what is going on in public and private 
education—such as members of the PTA, voters 
leagues, women’s clubs, men’s service organizations 
in effect have information withheld from them 
because the materials are put into musty files. 
Probably some librarians have created devices to 
overcome this bad library technique. If so, the 
Bulletin and the library schools should be able to 
give an assist. 
HERBERT B. MULFORD 
Tri-County ETV Council 
Illinois 


(Perhaps part of the answer is provided in Sister 
Marie Francesca’s article in this issue on “Putting 
Pamphlets in Circulation.” Eprror.) 


Privileged Librarian 


l'o the Editor 

It has been my great privilege this year, as a 
school librarian, to introduce American books and 
steries to children of other lands who have moved 
to our country and community and to the school 
which I serve. These children—Turkish, Spanish 
and French—-with their varying ages, upbringing, 
temperaments, and interests, have called forth from 
the recesses of my mind every ounce of ingenuity 
and stimulated my meager knowledge of languages 
The children and I have learned together (in sepa- 
rate learning periods for each child) by taking pic- 
ture dictionaries page by page, studying the pictures 
and the printed words, and then, with pen in hand, 
the written word. We have read picture books and 
“easy books” together We have learned common 
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phrases and questions, I have asked questions in 
their languages and they have responded in English. 

What a difficult world it must be for the lovely 
little French girl, with no knowledge of the English 
language or American customs, to be put in an 
American sixth-grade class where close friendships 
among students have grown from previous years 
and there seems no room for a newcomer. [But} 
pleasure derived from books is universal. Language 
is no barrier in the world of the library. What 
more wonderful place for this French child to learn 
the ways and customs of her new land! Here she 
started with pictures and has quickly progressed 
through “easy books’ and those very helpful (but 
far too few) double-language books. Soon she will 
find friends she has not known before. 

The Spanish boy with his fiery, explosive tem- 
perament has ‘‘watched” (his own expression) 
every book in the library. His progress in speak- 
ing seems phenomenal, However, he has learned 
more than just the language. He has seen Indians 
and cowboys and horses and Pilgrims and Santa 
Claus through the medium of books. His introduc- 
tion to an atlas came because he was (and still is) 
so sure that Spain is “mucho beegar’”’ than America 

The first-grade Turkish lad with his impish ways 
(which he seemed to pick up much faster than the 
language!) is now reading with his classmates and 
doing very well. In working with him I found that 
pictures of things, places, and people he saw every- 
day were far more easily learned than cowboys and 
Indians. 

It has been a privilege and an experience I shall 
not forget to help these children with their funda- 
mental learning through books in this library. I 
am certain the school library has been a new experi- 
ence and, I believe, a happy one for them—one 
that will remain a useful tool in their search for 
knowledge. 4 
SHIRLEY G. BoLinceR, Librarian 

Wilson Elementary School 

Arlington, Virginia 


Slow Down and Read 


To the Editor: 

One book memory from my childhood brings 
back the sharp regret with which I turned the last 
page of Howard Pyle’s Otto of the Silver Hand 
This book allowed me to peer into the middle 
ages, even to feel a little bit at home there, and 
so gave me a hint of the true educational procses 
in addition to pure enjoyment. And the regret with 
which I put it down showed me that with good 
books joy is in the journey. 

I remembered Otto the other day when I read 
in a collection concerning books and libraries an 
article about improving efficiency in reading. The 
writer, a teacher, spoke about accomplished readers 
“speeding over the highways of literature’ as 
though their destination could only be the last page. 

To read rapidly—to skim for essential points, 
the technique recommended — ignores values of 
imaginative texture. The writer shared the present 
general tendency to accept back those qualities 
built into modern machinery, efficiency and uni- 
formity of response, as overriding behavioral laws. 
But the true end of reading, as opposed to the 
visual informational belt line, must be enjoyment. 
Assuming that the reader has already learned to 
read sentences, our foreman of the printed beltline 
may as reasonably advise him to swallow a glass 
of fine wine in one gulp as a page of Romain 
Gary's The Roots of Heaven. 
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Good books must have time to say what their 
authors meant to say in the way they intended to 
be heard, or overheard. If the writer cannot take 
a short cut to literary art, how can there be one for 
the reader of his book? The notion that he who 
runs may read anything at all has been sufficiently 
encouraged by condensations, in print and on film 
Why should librarians encourage it? Sometimes 
in placing stress upon quantity in summer reading 
programs or in supermarket-emulating publicity 
we do. 

How does the reading process differ from watch- 
ing films or television? Unlike them, it permits the 
reader to stop in mid-course, weigh, meditate, take 
a flight of fancy, reread. And, precious boon, the 
reader finds himself an individual alone with the 
evocative page. 

How does reading differ from scanning the in- 


formational belt line? In that the process itself, 
the means, the journey, provides the goal 
RAY SMITH, Director 
Public Library 
Mason City and Cerro Gordo Count 
lowa 


Classification Color Scheme 
To the Editor 


I have hit upon a color scheme for the classi- 
fication of books, which publishers could follow 
and which would mean a great deal of time-saving 
for librarians. 

The idea 
Decimal System, 


is that for each class of the Dewey 
a color be designated as follows: 


000 General Works Red 
100 Philosophy White 
200 Religion Blue 
300 Social Science Yellow 
100 Philology Green 
500 Science Orange 
600 Applied Science Grey 
700 Arts & Recreation Purple 
800 Literature Black 
900 History Brown 
910 Travel Aqua 
B Individual Biography Gold 
Fiction Pink 


These colors could be designated by the use of a 
bar of color or star on the back of the book 
FRANCES JERMANO, Librarian 
De pe w, New York, High Sche 


Free for Transportation 
Editor 


Dr. J. S. Hartin, director of libraries, 
of Mississippi, University, Mississippi, 
following for cost of transportation: 


To th € 
University 
offers the 


BouND: American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes Proceedings . Vv. 13- 
15; Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Yearbook. 1913-1914, 1915, 1918, 1919, 1927; 
National Electric Light Association, N.Y. Proceed- 
ings, V. 81-82, 86-87. 

UNBOUND: Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 


Bulletin. no. 1, 3-4, 6-8, 
13, 20, 25; Opera News. v. 12, no. 9-v. 23, no. 24 
(lacking five nos.); U.S. Patent Office. Offic cial 
Gazette. v. 454, no. 1-v. 740. no 1 (lacking 
11 nos.) 


vancement of Teaching, 


MAHALA SAVILLE, Reference Librarian 
University of Mississippi Libraries 
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Books wear out and you're glad they do 
What a lonely place a library would be 
if every book on the shelves stayed new 


and clean . and unread 


But, 
so quickly! 
ton’s Roxite 
your library 


books do not have to out 
Not when you specify Hollis 
Library Buckram for all 


binding problems 


weal 


made 
prob 


mMoOIs 


Buckram is 
binding 
tear and 


Library 
your 


Holliston’s 
especially to solve 
lems. It is 
ture resistant, with a specially built-in 
longevity that pays off in a 
binding dollars. And, there is a wide 
range of bright, cheerful colors which 
keep their new look because they can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth 


wear, scratch, 


saving ol 


It really 


HOLLISTON 


does pay to specify 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


ROXITE 





ONE OF THE BIG FAMILY OF 


HOLLISTON 


Binding. 


HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York ° Philadelphia 


San 


Chicago 


Milwaukee Francisco 
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Awards 





THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY CENTER, New 
York, has received a Carnegie grant of $250,000 
toward its support over a ten-year period. The 
Center, at 588 Fifth Ave., was established in 1956 
with Carnegie funds, and serves as a repository of 
information relevant to American foundations and 
their activities. In addition, it is preparing a 
directory of foundations and their fields of oper- 
ation 


W. H. SMITH 
newly established 
award is the 
his novel, V 


AWARD: first recipient of the 
£1,000 annual British literary 
Australian author, Patrick White, for 
which was judged to have made 
the most outstanding contribution to English lit 
rature’’ in the period Jan. 1, 1957-Dec. 31, 1958 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY'S $1,000 Staff Me- 
morial and Fellowship Award for 1959 has been 
presented to Ruth Rutzen, the library's home read- 
ing services director, who was cited for “her bril- 
liant mind and far-ranging activities [which] have 
long given her the admiration of all the staff. She 
has given selflessly of her time and energy to all 
aspects of the profession at local, state, and na- 
tional levels. Her work with educational and social 
agencies has made the Library an important part of 
community life 


THE ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT COUN- 
CIL'S first annual book award has been presented 
to Paul R. Lawrence for his study, The Changing 
f Organizational Behavior Patterns. 


THE IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S Out 
standing Library Trustees Award for 1959 has been 
presented to Mrs, Robert H. Shepard of Mason City 
for outstanding service in the library 
development. Mrs. Shepard is past-president of the 
Mason City Library Board of Trustees, on which 
she has served since 1950 


cause of 





MYSTERY WRITERS OF AMERICA have innounced winners in the display contest 


held in wilh the 
simultaneously cele brated Poe 
we: Columbia University's Butler Hall 
NYC; the Main Branch of the Brooklyn 
Drugstore, Grand Central Terminal, NY ¢ 


COonsMNCTION 


and Cona? 


and Technical Institute Library, New Orleans 
Habra, Cal.; Twin Fall 


Free Library, La 
Fort W iyne Ind 
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1959 Festival 
Doyle centennials and Hallowe'en via displays 
Lending 

Public 


Mysteries. Winners among those who 
Library; the 


Library (see 


Donnell Library Center, 
photograph), Liggett’ s 


he Mercantile Library, N.Y.; Delgado Trade 
La.: La Habra Branch of the Orange County 
Idaho, Public Library; Old Fort Books, 
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When they seek... 


let 
them find 


answers...quickly...in today’s 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


When crowded classrooms and 
demanding curricula pinch off 
your time for answering ques- 
tions, let Britannica Junior be 


‘ 


your “‘silent classroom helper.” 


Elementary school children 
can find answers easily because 
Britannica Junior was designed 
especially for them. And as they 
look, they learn lifetime refer- 
ence skills because Britannica 
Junior is a true encyclopaedia in 
format and indexing. 


In BJ, young readers are not 
discouraged by small type or 
confused by high school ma- 
terial. Eager and impatient as 
they are, children have no 
trouble locating answers quickly 
through Britannica Junior’s 
unique one-volume index. 


For the free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic Energy,”’ write to John R. Rowe 
Room 419-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IMinors 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 





DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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American Library Association 


Awards 


By Grace P. Slocum 


Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


The following awards and citations are to be presented in 1960 for outstand- 
ing contributions to the development of libraries and the encouragement 
of reading. The scholarships will be awarded to individuals and institutions 
engaged in training for librarianship. Most of the awards will be presented 
during the annual American Library Association Conference in Montreal, 
Canada, June 19-25, 1960. All awards are administered for the Association 
by the Committee on Awards, unless otherwise stated. Every librarian is 
asked to recommend at least one candidate for an award. Those ALA 
awards for which the deadline has already passed are not listed here. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


Made to: A librarian. 


For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of: $1000, medal, citation. 
April 1, 1960 


Deadline for nominations: 


Send nominations to: 

John W. Henderson, 
Chairman, Lippincott 
Award Jury, Los An- 
geles County Library, 
Los Angeles, California 
Presented annually since 
1938 to honor outstand- 
ing participation in pro- 
fessional library as- 
sociations, notable 
published _ professional 
writing, etc. 


Donor: Joseph W. Lip- 
pincott 


CLARENCE DAY 
AWARD 


Made to: A librarian. 
For: Outstanding work 
in encouraging the love 
of books and reading. 

Consists of: $1,000, 


contemporary print, 
citation 


DEWEY MEDAL 


Made to: An individual or a group. 


Send nominations to: 





JOHN COTTON DANA 
PUBLICITY AWARDS 


Made to: Libraries of all types. 
For: Outstanding library publicity. 
Consists of: Citations. 

Administered by: Wilson Library Bul- 
letin and ALA Library Administration 
Division, Public Relations Section. 
Deadline for Entries: April 1, 1960 
(Scrapbooks by April 15, 1960). 


Entry blanks and instructions from: 


Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 


Awards, based upon scrapbooks to 
show a cross section of the year’s 
publicity, have been presented annually 
since 1943 in a contest sponsored 
by the LAD Section on Public Rela- 
tions and the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


For: Recent creative professional achievement. 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 


Paul B. Kebabian, 
Chairman, Dewey 
Award Jury, New York 
Public Library, 5th 
Avenue & 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 
Presented annually since 
1952 to honor recent 
creative professional 
achievement, particular- 
ly in the fields of li- 
brary management, li- 
brary training, catalog- 
ing and classification, 
and the tools and tech- 
niques of librarianship. 
Donor: Forest Press. 


GROLIER SOCIETY 
AWARD 

Made to: A children’s 
or young people's li- 
brarian. 

For: Stimulating read 
ing. 
Consists of: 
tificate. 


$500 cer- 











Deadline for nomina- 
tions: April 1, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 
Milton E. Lord, Chairman, Clarence Day Award 
Jury, Boston Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 
lo be presented for the first time in 1960. Will 
recognize a distinctive production such as a book, 
essay, or series of lectures or programs, which has 
promoted a love of books and reading and which 
has caused some focus of attention within the three 
calendar years preceding the presentation. 
Donor: American Textbook Publisher's Institute. 
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Deadline for nomina- 
tions: March 15, 1960. 
Send nominations (with five copies of statement of 
achievement) to: 

Janet Z. McKinlay, Chairman, Grolier Society 
Award Jury, New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation, Trenton 10, New Jersey. 

Presented annually since 1953 through Grolier 
Society contributions to ALA, to recognize unusual 


activities and programs in the stimulation and guid- 


ance of reading for children and young people. 
(Continued on page 400) 
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Theyre back 


hours faster! 


N yw you can say goodbye to the hours 
spent in “‘slipping’’ returns. With 


Recordak’s simple photographic book- 


charging system, books are ready for shelv- 
ing as soon as they come in. 


Here’s how system works: you take a pic- 
ture of book card, date-due card and bor- 
rower’s card in your Recordak Microfilmer. 
The book card stays with the book! 


This simple short cut not only eliminates 
“slipping,” but also lets you charge out books 
3 times faster. Long waiting lines melt away. 
And your library saves an average of 2¢ per 
book borrowed—as reported by even smaller 
libraries and bookmobiles. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 





in circulation 





Books are ready for shelving as soon as returned. 






You can best enjoy these savings 
with the new Recordak Portable 
which was designed with 





libraries in mind. Trim, 


modern, efficient tit \ 

—weighs just 

24 Ibs. 

“a rda , 
tradema 


eeeeeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY eeeeeeeee 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me more information oa 
Recordak Photographic Book Charging and the 
rew Recordak Portable Microfilmer. 


ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
” Z 
Jf 
| 
| 








New... . 1960 
DIRECTORY 


of the 
American 
College of 
Hospital 
Administrators 





500 pages, 7'/4 by 9% 
3,800 biographical listings 


The first biographical membership directory 
of the College since 1948 . . . listings of 
entire membership from data supplied by 
members themselves, alphabetically ar- 
ranged on easy-to-read two-column pages 

. Classified regional index . . . also de- 
scriptive data, lists of officers and regents, 
membership requirements and code of 
ethics. Published February 1960. 


$15.00 list © Library, institutional 
and pre-publication discounts 


840 N. LAKE SHORE DRIVE CHICAGO 11 











TO SURVIVE 
THE TEST 
OF TIME 





Peiping was the home of China’s 
Imperial class and much of its 
ancient culture still survives. 
For sturdy plastic magazine binders 
that withstand the usage of inquiring minds 
and busy fingers, look to Marador. 
THE STATUE—a jade Buddha from Peiping. 
THE BOOK COVER— Regal series by Marador. 


MARADOR CORP. 


Covers the World 


1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, California 
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(Continued from page 398) 


AURIANNE AWARD 

Made to: An author. 

For: A book published in 1959 on animal life. 
Consists of: $200 

Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: September 15, 1960. 
Send nominations to: 

Mattie Ruthe Moore, Chairman, Aurianne Award 

Committee, Library Service, Public Schools, Dallas, 
Texas. 
First made in 1958, this is an annual award recog- 
nizing outstanding books on animal life which may 
develop a humane attitude in children. Made pos- 
pible by a bequest of Augustine Aurianne, a New 
Orleans school librarian, Winner to be announced 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, Jan., 1961. 


LIBRARY LITERATURE AWARD 

Made to: An American librarian. 

For: An outstanding contribution to library litera- 
ture. 

Consists of: $500. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 

Send nominations to: 

Wyman W., Parker, Chairman, Library Literature 

Award Jury, Wesleyan University Library, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. 
_ Established in 1959 to be presented at each of 
five ALA Annual Conferences in recognition of an 
outstanding contribution to library literature issued 
during the calendar year preceding the presentation. 
Donor: Scarecrow Press. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 

Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Improvement of librarianship or library 
service, 

Consists of: $500. 

Nominations are made by ALA officials at the re- 
quest of a special committee of the Exhibits Round 
Table. 

This annual grant, first made in 1957, to aid or 
improve some particular aspects of librarianship or 
library service is made on the basis of need in the 
profession 


Donor: ALA Exhibits Round Table. 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 

Made to: A library educator. 

For: Distinguished education for librarianship 
Consists of: $50, citation, 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960 
Send nominations to: 

William H. Carlson, Chairman, Beta Phi Mu 

Award Committee, Oregon State College Library, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
Presented annually since 1954 by the library service 
honor society for library school faculty or anyone 
making an outstanding contribution to teaching 
librarians. 


LAURA INGALLS WILDER AWARD 

Made to: An author or illustrator of children’s 
books. 

For: Substantial and lasting contribution to chil 
dren's literature. 
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A medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Committee: 

Rosemary Livsey, Chairman, Wilder Award 
Committee, Public Library, Los Angeles, California. 
The first medal was presented in 1954 to Laura 
Ingalls Wilder. Beginning in 1960, the award will 
be presented every five years. Selection is by ballot 
of CSD membership in the year preceding presenta- 
tion of the award. 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS 


Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual serv- 
ice during part of the 1959 calendar year. 
For: 


Consists of: 


Unusual service to their local libraries. 
Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Public Library Association. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1960. 
Nominations may be sent from any library board, 
an individual library trustee, a state library asso- 
ciation, a state trustee organization, a state library 
extension agency, or by the Trustee Section of the 


s. May V. K. Valencik, Chairman, Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, Allentown Public Library, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Recommendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidate's achievements. Five copies 
of the recommendations should be submitted and 
they should be limited in length to 5 typewritten 
pages, double-spaced. Presented annually since 
1941 for outstanding work on state and national 
levels and contributions to the local library, 


E. P. DUTTON—JOHN MACRAE AWARD 
Made to: 
For: Advancement of library service to children 
and young people. 

$1,000. 

Deadline for applications: April 1, 1960. 
Application blanks and instructions from: 


Eulalie S. Ross, Chairman, Dutton-Macrae 
Award Committee, Cincinnati Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


A children’s or young adult librarian. 


Consists of: 


Awarded annually since 1952 for study of some 
phase of library service to children or young 
people. Applications must be accompanied by a 
statement of the proposed project and evidence of 
qualifications to undertake it. 

Donor: E. P. Dutton Company 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 
Made to: A prospective librarian interested in work 
with children. 


For: 


Basic graduate library education. 


Consists of: $750. 
Given and administered by: Children’s Services 
Division. 
Deadline for applications: April 1, 1960. 
Application blanks and instructions from: 

Mrs. Ruth Hill Viguers, Chairman, Melcher 


Scholarship Committee, 110 Cliff Road, Wellesley 
Hills 81, Massachusetts. 

Annual award first presented in 1957, its purpose 
is to encourage and assist qualified young people 
to enter library service to children. Fund established 
and raised by Children’s Services Division in honor 
of Frederic G. Melcher for his contribution to chil- 
dren's librarianship. 
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PRESENTS 
the 


AUDIO-DUPLEX 


music table 





holds player 
securely and safely 


*deep shelf stores 
sheet music 


slopes perfectly for 
following score 


Can 


comfortably seat as many as six. 


¢ Dual accommodations * 


Designed, engineered and constructed 
to your specifications, the Audio- 
Duplex music table provides music 
lovers and students with the ideal 
environment. Price quoted on request 


¢ For the COMPLETE line of 
Bro-Dart Library Furniture and 
Equipment 


Bro-Dart Industries presents the most 
versatile and complete line of library 
furniture ... precisely planned and 
designed for an entirely new library 
or to match and blend with present 
equipment and surroundings. 


When it’s made by Bro-Dart 
it’s made for you 


Write for your Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog 


Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 


56 Earl Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 

1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif 
Ltd., 

909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 





Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) 


40! 





For All 


TRAVEL 


Sections 





SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 


© Edited by Hower 
1960 © 934 p. e 


Davis @ 
maps . $3 


Includes an S8-page sectional map in color as well as 
many more detailed maps in black and white keyed to 
the text. Every important detail is included—no im- 
portant detail is omitted. 

“‘Any businessman with the slightest interest in the 
expanding market presented by Latin America or any- 
one traveling on this huge continent will find this 
publication invaluable.’ Foreign ‘Trapt 


collections.”’ 
Liprary JOURNAL 


YEARBOOK & GUIDE TO 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


@ Edited by A. 
1960 © 983 p. @ Ill, @ 


“Recommended for all reference 


Gorpon BrowN @ 
maps @ $3 


A veritable gold mine of information on the southern 
half of Africa. 48 pages of full-color maps; 16 pages 
of beautiful photographs. Chapters include S. African 


history, motoring in S. Africa, notes for the visitor, 
churches in S. Africa, national parks and game re- 
serves, labor in the union and air services. 


An entire chapter is devoted to each of the 10 coun- 
tries of southern Africa; a 179 page section gives the 
reader the answers to every possible question concern- 
ing the Union of South Africa from ‘‘Apartheid’’ to 
Weights and Measures, under 45 different sub-headings. 


YEARBOOK & GUIDE TO 
EAST AFRICA 


© Edited by A. Gorpon Brown @ 


1960 @ 517 p. @ Ill © maps @ $3 
Similar to the Southern Africa Guide in all respects 
except that here you get complete coverage of East 
Africa’ which includes Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Zanzibar, Madagascar and Ethiopia and the Sudan. 


tools for both tourist and commercial 
A multitude of topics is covered and the 
precise.” Liprary JOURNAL 
“They are extremely reliable. Much indeed of 


the material in these handbooks is not available any- 
where else in the English language.’” Wasu. D.C. Post 


“Important 
traveler. . . 
information is 


Order Your Copies Now 
* 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
New York City 52 
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Obituaries 


CAMUS, ALBERT, leading French literary figure: 
Nobel Prize-winning novelist (The Stranger, The 
Plague), essa _ (The Rebel, The Myth of Sisy- 
phus, Nuptials), and playwright (The Just, State 
of Siege, Caligula—scheduled for New York pro- 
duction on Feb. 16); in an automobile crash; near 
Villeneuve-La-Guyard, France; 46. Algerian-born, 
Camus was author of a number of other works, in- 
cluding The Fall and Letters to a German Friend. 
His last work was an adaptation of Dostoevsky’s 
The Possessed. {Jan. 4] 

CARSON, KATHERINE GARDNER, 
(Nice Lady, others); in Milwaukee, 
[Sept. 16] 

CLARKE, DR. T. WOOD, pediatrician and_his- 
torian; author of Emigrés in the Wilderness, The 
Bloody Mohawk; in Utica, N.Y.; 81. [Dec. 17] 
CONWAY, REV. BERTRAND L., former general 
treasurer of the Paulist Fathers; translator; author 
of The Question Box, Studies in Church History, 
The Virgin Birth; in NYC; 87. [Dec. 8 


EPSTEIN, RALPH C., author of ReSort on Asia, 
How to Invest Your Money; after a ‘ong illness; 
60. [Nov. 21] 

GOLDSTEIN, BERNARD, a leader of the Warsaw 
ghetto underground in World War II; author of 
Five Years in the Warsaw Ghetto (published in 
English as The Stars Bear Witness) and a second 
book of memoirs published in Yiddish in November; 
after surgery; in the Bronx, NYC; 70. [Dec. 7} 


LA GORCE, DR. JOHN OLIVER, former editor 
of the National Geographic magazine; author of 
such books as The Book of Fishes; Penn's Land of 
Modern Miracles; Puerto Rico, Gateway of Rv hes, 
Jamaica, Isle of Many Rivers; after a long illness; 
in Washington, D.C.; 80. [Dec. 23] 

LANGTON, MABEL FORD, librarian of the 
Maplewood, N.J., Public Library until her retire- 
ment in 1943; in Maplewood; 88. [Dec. 16} 
LEONARDO, DR. RICHARD A., coroner of 
Monroe County, N.Y., and author whose books 
include American Surgeon Abroad and History of 
Surgery; in Hope Mills, N.C.; 64. [Dec. 5] 
LEWIS, REV. DR. EDWIN, former professor at 
Drew Theologic al Seminary; coeditor of the Abing- 
don Bible Commentary; author of many books, in- 
cluding The Faith We Live By; in Morristown, 
N.J.; 78. [Nov. 28] 

MARIN, LUIS ASTRANA, biographer of Cervantes 
and translator of the works of Shakespeare into 
Spanish; in Madrid; 70. [Dec. 4} 


NERNEY, MARY CHILDS, a librarian at the 
Newark, N.J., Public Library until her retirement 
in 1948; former librarian and researcher for the 
Thomas A. Edison Laboratory in West Orange, 
N.J., and author of Thomas A, Edison, a Modern 
Olympian; in West Orange; 83. [Dec. 17} 
SIMKHOVITCH, DR. VLADIMIR GREGORIE- 
VITCH, professor emeritus of economic history at 
Columbia University; authority on art and agricul- 
ture; founder of Greenwich House, NYC commu 
nity center; author of Toward the Understanding of 
Jesus and Other Historical Essays, Marxism versus 
Socialism, the forthcoming “Approaches to His 
tory’; after a brief illness; in NYC; 85. [Dec. 9] 
SPITZ, RABBi LEON, former officer of Jewish 
organizations; author of books on religion—most 
recently What the Liberty Bell Proclaimed (1951); 
in West Hartford, Conn.; 68. [Nov. 28] 





novelist 
Wis.; 62 
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New and important 
for school libraries 


Standards for School Library Programs 


Prepared by the American Association of School Librarians in coopera- 
tion with 20 other national professional and educational organizations. 
These long awaited national standards present basic, detailed principles 
and requirements, both qualitative and quantitative, for functional 
school library programs. The standards cover all sizes and types of 
schools, public, private and parochial; all grades and combinations of 
grades from kindergarten through grade 12; and provide specifically 
for new schools and for those with less than 200 students. For ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and librarians in evaluating present programs and 
planning for the future. 144p. $2.50. Discussion Guide 65c 

Both $3.00. Ready March 1. 


Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades, /th Ed. 


Miriam Snow Mathes, ed. Since 1922 this guide to a balanced working 
collection for grades K through 8 has proved its value for beginning 
or existing school libraries. Lists and annotates more than 1000 in-print 
books selected by librarians and educators, arranged by subject with 
complete buying and cataloging information, grade levels. Special 
magazine, picture and easy book sections. Subject, title, author index. 
136p. $2.00 Just published. 


Basic Book Collection 
for Junior High Schools, 3rd Ed. 


Margaret V. Spengler, ed. A new edition of this standard guide to 
more than 1000 in-print books and magazines selected by librarians and 
educators as a balanced working collection for grades 7, 8 and 9, Titles 
are annotated and arranged by subject with complete buying informa- 
tion, Decimal classification, subject headings. Complete subject, title, 
author index. 144p. $2.00 Ready this month. 


A.L.A.'s Special combination Offer 


Kither of the new Basic Book Collections, regularly $2.00 each, and a 
new or additional subscription to The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, regularly $6.00 per year, at the special combination price 
of $6.75. 


Order from 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street ° Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Meetings 
Courses 
Associations 





AALT WORKSHOP: The first international work- 
shop of the American Association of Library Trus- 
tees is scheduled for June 18-19 in Montreal, im- 
mediately before the ALA Conference. Canadian 
trustees met with members of the AALT Workshop 
Committee in Chicago last month to 
theme, plan a program and begin work. 


choose a 


LIBRARY-TRUSTEE RELATIONSHIPS is the theme 


two-day seminar at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New York, 
June 15-16. Columbia faculty members and public 
librarians will give the course, intended to stimu- 
late trustee interest and participation in the AALT 


of an intensive 


workshop listed above. Textbook for the course 
will be A Handbook for Library Trustees, 2nd edi- 
tion, edited by Marian Manley Winser for AALT 


and published by the R.R. Bowker Co. at $5.00. 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE: The Golden 
Anniversary w hite House Conference on Children 
and Youth, “to promote opportunities for children 
and youth to realize their full potential for a cre- 
ative life in freedom and dignity’, will be held 
March 27-April 2. The ALA's Manual of Library 
Cooperation, already mailed to most libraries and 
extension agencies, suggests many ways in which 
libraries can help groups and individuals under- 
stand the purpose of the Conference, to prepare 
for it, understand its recommendations, and imple- 
ment them, Suggestions include location of mate- 
rial, gearing of library publicity to the Conference, 
co-operation with other librarians and youth-serv- 
ing groups in the community, organizing and pub- 
licizing of informational material, inviting confer- 
delegates to visit the library, sponsoring of 
programs and preparation of reading lists and ex- 
hibits on the theme of the Conference. 


ence 


THE ENOCH PRATT FREE LBRARY, 400 Ca- 
thedral Street, Baltimore, Md., has announced a 
comprehensive institute for the new year, centering 
on “Books and Ideas in an Age of Anxiety.” Six 
weekly sessions are planned for Sunday afternoons, 
at 3:30 P.M. Jan. 17-Feb. 21, with some of Amer- 


ica’s leading thinkers and writers surveying vital 
problems in their fields. The programs will be 
financed from the Humphrey Moore Fund, be- 


queathed to the Pratt many years ago for public 
lectures. Admission is free. 


Remaining dates, topics and speakers are: 

Feb. 7 “The Outlook for American Theatre,” 
by Harold Clurman, author, director, producer, and 
drama critic of The Nation 

Feb. 14—'‘History, Biography and the Thinking 
Reader,’ by Marchette Chute, author and book 
award winner 

Feb "New Directions in American Fiction,” 
by Maxwell Geismar, author, literary critic, and 
historian of the American novel. 
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THE LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION wil! 
meet in Monroe, March 24-26, at the Frances Hotel. 


THE MICHIGAN UNIT OF THE CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will hold its spring 
meeting at St. Stephen School, 1315 Sutton St., 
Saginaw, Mich., on April 2. Sister Marie Alma, 
O.P., principal of St. Stephen Schools, is the lo»al 
chairman in charge of arrangements. 


ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY'S 2nd annual Congress 
for Librarians will be held on Washington's Birth- 
day, Feb. 22, at the University’s Jamaica campus. 
Theme of this year's congress will be “The Great 
Potential in Our Society” and speakers will include 
Verner W. Clapp, president of the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., and Grace T. Stevenson, 
deputy executive director of the American Library 
Association. Last year’s added feature of exhibits 
showing current advances in library materials will 
be repeated. 

For reservations, contact St. John’s University, 
Department of. Library Science, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Mary Peacock 
Douglas, director of school libraries in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, will head a staff of library and 
audio-visual experts in a one-week workshop on 
materials for curriculum enrichment sponsored by 
the departmen: of librarianship at San Jose State 
College, San Jose, Cal., June 20-24. The confer- 
ence, designed for librarians, audio-visual special- 
ists, teachers, supervisors and administrators, will 
include lectures, demonstrations, individual con- 
ferences and feld trips. Extensive exhibits of all 
types of book and non-book materials will be avail- 
able for browsing, viewing and listening. 

San Jose State will also offer a full summer 
session program of undergraduate and graduate 
school librarianship courses from June 27 through 
Aug. 5. For complete information on the workshop 
and the summer program, write to: Leslie H. Janke, 
head, department of librarianship. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE: three work- 

shops will be jield during February and March: 

Feb. 16 (Tues.)—Book Selection, Reading and 
Pressure Groups. . 

March 3 (Thurs.)—Branch Libraries, 
and Equipment, Bookmobiles. . . 

March 12 (Sat.)—School and Public Library Prob- 


lems. 


Furniture 


Each workshop will begin at 9:30 a.m. and will 
+ held in the art and lecture room of the Doheny 
Library. Fee for each is $2. Pre-registration at 
least two weeks in advance is requested, as well 
as advance notification if participant requires park- 
ing space or wishes to lunch with other partici- 
pants. Address correspondence and requests for 
further details to: Dr. Martha Boaz, Dean, School 
of Library Science, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 7 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
School of Libsary Science, Los Angeles, offers for 
the spring semester these courses: 

Administration of Libraries; Cataloging and 
Classification; Bibliography of the Humanities; 
Bibliography of the Social Sciences; Bibliography 
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of the Natural Sciences; Reading Guidance fot 
Adults; Reading Guidance for Young People; 
Reading Guidance for Children; Special Problems 


in Technical Services; Government Publications; 
Audio-visual Materials and Library Services; Li 
brary and the Mass Media of Communication; The 


American Public Library; College and University 
Libraries; The School Library; Personnel Adminis 
tration in Libraries; Directed Research; Thesis 

Night which will be offered on 
Campus are 
cation; Bibliography of the Humanities; Reading 
Guidance for Young People; The School Library; 
Technical Libraries. 


4 lasses 


Registration will be Feb. 4-6. Classes begin 


Monday, Feb. 8. 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers for 

1959-1960 are: 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. D. G. Griffiths, //brarian, 
Arkansas Regional Library, Harrison 


North 


IST VICE-PRESIDENT—Freddy Schader, administra- 
tive assistant, Arkansas Library Commission, 
Little Rock 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT—W ilma Ingram, Sec 
tian Regional Library, Greenwood 


SECRETARY—Opal Walters, cataloger, Arkansas 
State Teachers College Library, Conway 

TREASURER—Ruth Clawson, /ihbrarian, Rogers High 
School 


ME MBERS-AT-LARGE——Mrs. W. H. McCain, Arkan- 

i'd Libray ) Commission B wd, Cotton Pl int 

ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers for 

1959-1960 are: 

PRESIDENT 
Education 

VICE-PRESIDENT—E, 
University Library, 


Miriam E. Peterson, Chicago Board of 
Library 
Opal Stone 


, 
Carbondale 


Southern Illinoi 


SECRETARY—William W. Bryan, Peoria Public 
Library 

TREASURER—Leona Ringering, Park Forest Public 
Librar) 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL lLI- 
BRARIANS officers for 1959-1960 are: 
PRESIDENT—Ruth L. Watkins, Warren G. Harding 
Senior High School, Vi 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Janie Gooch 


School 


wren 


Springfield High 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY—Faye McCoy, Jach- 
son High School 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Marie Stowe Swope, 
Springfield High School 

TREASURER—Ruth Culbertson, Mansfield High 
School 


VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers for 

1960 are: 

PRESIDENT—Sterling Bagby 
County Public Library 

IST VICE-PRESIDENT—Ethel Leigh Joyner, //Ararian, 
Washington Lee High School, Arlington 

2ND VICE-PRESIDENT—Ray W. Frantz, 

University of Richmond 


librarian, Halifax 


Ir., librar- 


14n, 


SECRETARY—Elizabeth F. Jesse, reference librarian, 
Norfolk Public Library 
TREASURER—Virginia F. Ruff, librarian, Bedford 


High Se hool 
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Introductory Cataloging and Classifi- | 


tt-Sebas- 


DEMO 
PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
PRINTED LABELS 


Ec) 





A 


DAY BOOK 


7 
DA Y Book 
3 
| DAY BOOK 





helps children 
and young adults 
FIND BOOKS EASIER 
AND FASTER! 


Symbol labels, word labels, day labels 
*most any label you have need for is in 
cluded in Demco’s line of colorful Pressure 
Sensitive Printed Labels. 
As with 
Labels 


they 


ill Demco Pressure Sensitive 
roll away the backing paper and 
are ready to apply. 
In addition to the printed labels 
Demco offers Pressure Sensitive Labels in 
flat sheets, in 4 sizes, on which call num 
bers may be typed or written. 

Your Demco Catalog gives complete 
information and prices 

Order a supply today! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn 


x 852, Fresno, Calif 
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BROTHERHOOD WEEK, Feb. 21-27: Books fo) 
Brotherhood, an annotated list of books of general 
interest in the field of intergroup relations, intended 
for all ages, includes 26 titles published between 
Oct. 1958 and July 1959. Single copies of the folder 
are free; 100 copies can be secured for $1.78 from: 
Paula K, Lazrus Library, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 43 W. 57 St.,. NYC 19. (A 
bibliography is published annually under this title 
by the National Conference. ) 


“READ TO KNOW ... KNOW TO LOVE" is the 
age of the 20th annual Catholic Book Week, to 

observed Feb, 21-2 Available materials in- 
clade both children’s and adults’ posters (35<« 
each); children’s and adults’ bookmarks (250 for 
$1); three selective reading lists of 35 titles each, 
prepared annually by the Catholic Library Associ- 
ation for children, young adults, and adults (100 
for $1 unimprinted); and a Guidebook of CBW 
Activities ($1.45). Discounts on quantity orders. 
All orders under $2 must be prepaid. Send orders 
to: Catholic Library Association, Box 385, Villa- 
nova, Penn. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS TOO GOOD TO MISS, 
generously annotated, 64-page list of books divided 
by age groups up to 14, has been eres by May 
Hill Arbuthnot, Margaret Mary Clark, Edna Mar 
guerite Horrocks, -_ Harriet Geneva Long. AIl- 
phabetical title and price list is appended. The 
publication can be secured at $1.25 a copy from 
the Press of Western Reserve University, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, the 1960 edition, 
revised and enlarged, of the annotated Bowker 
bibliography, lists in 225 pages 3,000 books for 
young people. Three hundred new titles are in 
cluded in this illustrated 2nd edition and all titles 
are graded, arranged by subject, and coded to show 
approval by Children’s Catalog, ALA Booklist, or 
Library Journal. Prices are $2 each for 1 to 4 
copies, $1.20 each for 5 to 99 copies, $1 each for 
100 copies or more. Address R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th St., NYC 36. 


THE ROOTS OF REGIONAL LITERATURE, talk 
by UCLA librarian Lawrence Clark Powell, is avail- 
able as a booklet at $1 from William S. Wallace. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 


A FIVE-YEAR "“FANFARE" HONOR LIST 0 
books for children is included in the November- 
December Horn Book Crier, bimonthly newssheet 
now issued by Horn Book, Inc. An introduction 
written by Ruth Hill Viguers, editor, the Horn 
Book Magazine, gives criteria for books on the list. 
which was compiled by review editors in consul- 
tation with library advisors. Single copies of the 
Fanfare list will be sent free to those sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, and quantities 
may be obtained at 10c each for orders of less than 
100, Sc each for orders over 100. 
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The Horn Book Crier, 585 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass., is prepared by Mary Lou Thompson, 
business and promotion manager, and will go with 
out charge to those requesting it. Horn Spectacles, 
formerly issued by the same company, has been 
discontinued. 


TWO NEW MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
have begun publication. One is Friday Review, a 
magazine of “adventures in ideas” co-sponsored by 
Saturday Review and the Library Club of America 
(25c a copy or $3 a year from 28 W. 44 St., 
NYC 36). The other is Hi Way, a publication 
containing articles of general interest for high 
school boys and girls. It is sponsored by the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


THE BUSINESSMAN IN THE NOVEL, Charlotte 
Georgi’s 36-page study, has been published as 
vol. 1, no. 1 of the University of North Carolina 
Library Study Outlines series. The pamphlet’s ten 
chapters, tracing the subject from 1866, include 
annotated lists of novels by the authors cited, and 
of auxiliary sources. Single copies are obtainable 
in North Carolina at 50c each and elsewhere at 75« 
per copy. Orders should be addressed to the Inter 
library Center, Wilson Library, University of North 
Carolina, Drawer 870, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


A PUBLICATION ABOUT THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is the 
43-page A History of the First Fifty Years, 1909 
to 1959, Ruth Hale Gershevsky’s chronological 
summary of fifty eventful years. The publication is 
paperbound and can be obtained at $1 a copy from 
Rodney Waldron, PNLA Treasurer, Oregon State 
College Library, Corvallis. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
FIRST OR EARLY EDITIONS, 1490-1900, 25 
pages, John D. Gordan’s notes placing in literary 
perspective the authors represented in New York 
Public Library's current exhibition from the Berg 
Collection, can be obtained at 60c a copy from the 
Public Relatio..s Office, New York Public Library, 
Fifth Ave. and 42d St., NYC 18. The exhibition 
will continue through the summer. 


“THE LIBRARY . . . COMMUNITY HEALTH 
INFORMATION CENTER," Rose Vains‘ein’s 
article which appeared in the Indiana State soard 
of “ alth Monthly Bulletin, has been reprinted by 
and is obtainable from the Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
ings of the 35th annual conference, held in C hicago 
March 31-April 3, 1959, are obtainable, in 272- 
page printed form, at $2.75 a copy prepaid from 
Catholic Library Association, Villanova University, 
Villanova, Penn. 


CURRENT LITERATURE IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE, the 25-page 3rd edition of Henry L. 
Lash’s annotated bibliography, is obtainable from 
the Division of ee and Higher Education, 


Proceed 


450 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 12, Cal. Single 
copies without charge. 
NEWARK, N.J., SCHOOL LIBRARIANS have 


prepared five resource lists for use by teachers and 


librarians. They are: “American Folklore” (75c); 
“The Making of Books” (50c); “The Ballad, Tra- 
ditional and Modern” (for use in grades 6-8, 25c); 


“Alaska” (for grade 6, 25c); “Sound” (for grade 
8, 25c). All can be secured from the Board of 
Education Library, 31 Green Street, Newark 2, N.J. 
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275 Outstanding Personalities of the Year... 
All You Want to Know About Them—in the 








Current Biography 


Yearbook - 








A COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCE SOURCE 


HE NAMES OF the people listed at the right are 
only a sampling of the 275 outstanding personal- 


ities whose biographical sketches appear in the new ° 


1959 CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. Nearly all the 
articles are accompanied by portraits of the 
biographees. 

MANY PROFESSIONAL fields are represented: 
Art, Aviation, Business, Diplomacy, Education, En- 
gineering, U.S. and Foreign Government, Law, 
Literature, Religion, Science, TV, the Theatre, and 
many others. 


YOU NO LONGER will need to consult many 
sources to find out about people in the news. The 
essential facts of their lives as well as many interest- 
ing personal sidelights will be found in this single 
volume. CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK is now in 
its twentieth year of publication. The 1959 volume 
contains a cumulated index to all of the recent 
YEARBOOKS (1951 through 1959). 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOKS are available on 
subscription at $6 (Foreign $8). The magazine 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is issued monthly except August 
and is available on subscription at $4 a year (Foreign 
$6). Each number contains approximately 25 
biographical articles with a recent photo of each 
subject. These: are later revised where necessary 
and cumulated in the YEARBOOKs. 

SEND FOR A FREE sample copy of a recent 
monthly issue of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY: to Dep’t LP. 


Libraries 
Editors 
Columnists 


Ideal For: 


Radio & TV Commentators 
Information Bureaus 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
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1999 


544 pages ° $6 


Jack Paar 
Stanley Kunitz 
Jack Kerouac 

S. |. Hayakawa 
Adriano Olivetti 
Frol R. Koslov 


Ingemar Johansson 
Archibald MacLeish 
Gov. Mark O. Hatfield 
George F. Kennan 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
Harry Golden 


Mary Renault 
Betty Field 
Otto Preminger 
Pat Boone 
Rosalyn Tureck 
Boris Pasternak 


Sam Levenson 

David L. Lawrence 
Laurance S. Rockefeller 
Archbishop Joseph Rummel 
Pres. Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
Dr. Gunnar Gundersen 


Rabbi Isaac Herzog 
Bernard Buffet 
Verner W. Clapp 
Andre Malraux 
Pope John XxXIill 
John Osborne 


...and more than 200 others 








SEND FOR YOUR COPY—TODAY! 


950 University Ave. 


Public Officials 
News Morgues 


Program Directors 
Government Agencies 
Reference Rooms 


Wit 


DU rs 


N. Y. C. 52 
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How The United States Has Grown! 
$0 HAS COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA! 
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THE NEW 1960 EDITION 
IS LARGER BY 177 PAGES 
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The five-year expansion totals 812 pages, the 
equivalent of almost two Compton volumes! 


Are you looking for authoritative new material on Hawaii, 
Free China, Red China, and Russia? 


Are teachers searching the library for new approaches to Science? 


Are boys and girls besieging you for information on new Diving 
Techniques, Rocks, Dancing? 


The 851 new and revised articles in the 1960 edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia cover these and many other subjects. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE 
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MATERIAL so admirably 
The Special Rolc 


was drawn 


Mc OF THI 


presented overleaf in’ 
of the Public Library Trustee” 
from ideas advanced by the Committee on 
National Library Week of the American 
Association of Library Trustees, and reflects 
observation and experience of trustees them- 
selves. Library boards, as policy-makers, 
have a great responsibility in presenting 
their libraries to the community as part of 
National Library Week. 

Sound plans and workable methods for 
doing this are presented in the National Li- 
brary Week Organization Handbook, mailed 
to more,than 5,000 public libraries last No- 
vember. The special section which refers to 
trustees is reprinted here for the use of li- 
brarians and their board members. The sug- 
gestions made to trustees are usable in whole 
or in part by library boards everywhere, re 
gardless of their Ii 
braries, or the amplitude of their budgets 


the size or location of 


National Library Week offers a matchless 
opportunity for focusing community interest 
upon the public library and its facilities. The 
wise library board, having participated in 
observance of NLW, will keep this interest 
alive by continuing year-round effort to knit 
the library and the community together in 
a closer relationship. Many of the activities 
outlined in the NLW Handbook can be 
adapted so that this effort becomes incorpo- 
rated into the library's regular program of 
public relations. W hy not fifty-two unof- 
ficial “Public Library Weeks” in your com 
munity every year, leading up, each spring, 
to the highlight of National Library Week? 


Ms. Vous A Presid nt of the desta 


Association of Library Trustees. 


FEBRUARY 1960 


NL'W 


and the Trustee 


Mrs. Raymond A. Young 
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The Special Role of 
the Public Library Trustee 


Reprinted from the new 
National Library Week 
Organization Handbook 


ag oun NITY EDUCATION begins when the trustees are ready with a sound plan for 

strengthening the library. A special citizens’ committee for the library can gen- 
erally do much more than any existing organization. .. The library trustees would not, 
of course, fill the principal offices in a citizens’ committee for the library. But the com- 
mittee’s accomplishments will depend largely on the help and guidance given by the 
trustees.” 


The above quotation from A Handbook for Library Trustees (1959 edition) indicates 
clearly some of the ways in which trustees can insure that NLW is used with maximum 
effectiveness in the reading and library orientation of their community. Since the legal 
authority and responsibility for the development of public library service resides in 
the board of trustees, it is important to the success of the NLW effort that it have 
the strong support of the board as a body, and the individual help of all of its members. 


1. The board should indorse officially the NLW program and the formation of a local 
NLW committee, and be represented on the committee by at least one of its members. 


2. Trustees should be aware of NLW above all as an opportunity to transform the 
community into a reading community, in the understanding that use and support of the 
library will increase only when, as, and if the whole climate of intellectual interest and 
education is improved. 


3. The board can help to insure enlistment of an influential non-board member citizen 
as Chairman of the committee, and suggest individuals and organizations for active 
roles in the campaign. Trustees are the natural link between library interests and other 
influential people in the community 


4. Well in advance of the organization of the local committee for NLW, the board 
should prepare itself to serve as a source of facts, figures, and development philosophy 
with a view to offering guidance to the committee in its formulation of goals and their 
implementation. 


A. Trustees might undertake an informal evaluative study of the present program 
of public library services and outline their development objectives in relation to 
the growing needs of the community 
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B. Trustees might institute a survey of the library's program by an outside authority 
(consultant from the State Library, for example) so that some of its recom- 
mendations and objectives may be ready for implementation by the local committee. 
C. Trustees might start a continuing project of study of ALA standards for public 
libraries. At each board meeting one member might give a report on one section 
of the standards, followed by discussion that relates them to the local situation. 


D. Trustees should familiarize themselves especially with methods of extending 
service, such as branches, bookmobiles and reciprocal arrangements with other 
libraries. 


E. As a special project in aid of the NLW committee, trustees might make a 
study of library legislation or revision of library laws at the state and local level 
needed to achieve a system of co-operative development on a county, regional, or 
other area basis. Findings should be presented to the local committee as a basis 
for appropriate action to gain support for such measures through NLW. 


F. The board might prepare for NLW use, a program of colored slides showing 
deficiencies and potentialities for library service in the community. 


5. A local board of trustees might inaugurate a regional or state trustees workshop 
which would include consideration of ways in which trustees can work effectively with 
local NLW committees 


6. Trustees should provide leadership to the committee in ‘thinking big.’’ Bold plans 
succeed where timid proposals would fail. The library's supporters, both actual and 
potential, will work harder for a major improvement than for a token improvement. 


ad 


Trustees should use NLW as an opportunity to become acquainted with the work 
of school libraries and the status of their development in the community's schools. 
They should explore with the school board and administrators who are financially re- 
sponsible for school library development, the ways in which public and school library 
can work together to develop lifetime reading habits in youth. 


8. Trustees should encourage follow-up activity to NLW, such as organization or re 
activation of a “Friends” group, or a year-round program for the NLW citizens’ com- 
mittee. Trustees can help to insure that such a group has important continuing activities 
to carry out and that it does not degenerate into on/y another social or book review 
group to be entertained at an “author” tea 


9. Trustees as a group and working in concert with the NLW committee might under 
take some special projects for NLW 


A. Offer their services as a body and as individuals for NLW activities: as a 
speakers’ bureau; as hosts at coffee hours; as hosts at a series of open houses for 
specific community groups. 


B. Make visits as individuals or as a group to libraries in other communities of 
similar size known to have superior libraries. They would then be prepared to 
make comparisons in speeches during NLW 


C. Trustees might make a drive during the NLW period to encourage appropriate 
gifts and memorials to the library by organizations and individuals; to urge estab 
lishment of special collections and services 


D. Trustees might make NLW the occasion to work intensively with lawyers to 
urge that they suggest consideration of the library as a beneficiary when wills are 
being drawn 

E. Make it a special project to emphasize to businessmen the important role the 
library plays in attracting new industry to the community. Modern plant location 
surveys generally include data on educational and cultural resources as well as 
economic advantages. 
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B OK BURNING, long the tool of dictators, has been diverted to the cause of preserving 


the written word 


and librarians have received a rude awakening. The awakening 


occurred as 23,000 books went up in towering flames minutes after test blazes were ignited 
at Factory Mutual Research Corporation's huge testing laboratory in Norwood, Massa- 


chusetts 


disproving librarians’ long-held theories that books do not easily burn, that books 


packed tightly on shelves are almost incombustible, and that damage by water is a greater 


hazard than damage by flames 

The test holocausts in Norwood were at the 
instigation of the New York Public Library, 
which several years ago signed contracts for 
fire insurance on its collections with the Fac 
tory Mutual Insurance Companies. 
quently, Factory Mutual engineers examined 
the library and reported, to the library's con 
sternation, that risks of potential loss by fire 
were too great to permit them to continue to 
carry the library's insurance. Unless the li 
brary could reduce its fire hazards— primarily 
by installation of an automatic sprinkler sys 
tem, though a number of corrective steps 


Subse 


were suggested 
cancelled 
NYPL, feeling the questions involved were 
of potential concern to all libraries, adopted a 
‘show me’’ attitude, while four of the Factory 
Mutual group's eight companies agreed to 


coverage would have to be 


continue coverage on a stand-by basis and 
additional protection was secured from in 
surance firms abroad. The research arm of 
Factory Mutual meanwhile responded with 
enthusiastic Cooperation, agreeing to arrange 
full-scale scientific testing both of the efficacy 
of sprinklers on burning books and of a con 
tradictory new premise-—that books do burn 
and easily 


They do: but burning of books can be 
rapidly controlled by an ethcient sprinkler 
system, as became evident in the first of two 
tests at the battle-scarred red brick building 
where Factory Mutual Research Corporation 
conducts its scientific experiments with fire 
For the first test, 14,000 discarded books 
damaged, duplicate, or obsolete copies col 
lected by normal discarding processes from 
NYPL and the Providence, R.I., Public Li 
brary—-were tightly packed on heavy metal 
shelves, duplicating shelves actually in use at 
NYPL. The shelving 
four tiers high—-was equipped with a series 
of ordinary automatic sprinklers, which open 


two aisles wide and 


when exposed to heat and then spray contin 
uous water directly on the flames 

The 
looking as might be the culprit in any library 
blaze: a wooden book truck with a piece of 
kraft paper and a box of trash stored on it 
The truck was placed in the aisle, between 
the rows of neatly-shelved books 

All was quiet, for a deceptive instant, as a 
lighted match was touched to the 
kraft paper on the book truck 


source of ignition was as innocent 


yece of 
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Four minutes and twenty seconds later, 
when heat turned the sprinklers on, books 
were burning like torches and the flames had 
spread through the bottom tier of one aisle 
The sprinklers, discharging 30 gallons of 
water a minute in a diffused, cone-shaped 
spray, first prevented the fire from spreading 
and then extinguished the flames entirely. In 
another eight minutes it was all over. 

Results were astonishing. Not one book 
was burned or water-soaked to a point where 
it could not have been repaired, rebound, or 
at least—in the case of charred volumes 
photocopied 





The Norwood 
Book Burning 


By Jane Maddox, Assistant Editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin 





Test number two, with the sprinklers turned 
off, resembled an outsize bonfire with Dantes- 
que overtones. It was held hours after the first 
test, when the building and shelves had been 
dried, all charred or wet books had been re- 
moved from the shelves, a new set of 14,000 
bone-dry volumes had been assembled, and 
regular fire department hoses had been readied 
for action. Ignition was from the same in- 
nocuous-looking source. 


Five minutes after match touched book 
truck, flames already had reached the third 
tier of the stacks. Four minutes later the en- 
tire stack was ablaze. Heat at the top passed 
the 1400° mark, and metal, which, as anj 
insurance man knows, is not fireproof but 
loses its strength in fire, did what it was sup 
posed to do: uprights began to bulge and 
curve. Shelves sagzed sickeningly. Horizontal 
supports settled at odd angles. 


Fire hoses, issuing about 400 gallons of 
water a minute, were turned on exactly ten 
minutes after the blaze began. Even in this 
test—which actually paralleled a situation in 
which firemen had the unlikely advantage of 
being on or very near the scene—80 to 90 per 
cent of the books were damaged beyond all 
hope of further use. What destruction had not 
been done by fire was completed by water as 
the blast of hose streams toppled books to 
flooded floors and split bound volumes beyond 
recognition. Fire, however, and not water, 
remained the master villain according to such 


(Continued overleaf) 
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Sherman of 
the Providence Public Library, who observed 
that “The total damage from fire, even a fire 
controlled early, probably would be greater 
than the water damage.’ 

Librarians and newsmen who observed the 
tests have agreed substantially in their com 
ments. One librarian reacted later with a 
strongly worded written statement: “We asa 
profession have long been guilty of wishful 
thinking, claiming with little exact evidence 
and considerable complacency that books do 
not easily burn. . . .The great enemy of books, 
we have assured ourselves, is not fire but 
water. Quite clearly, we were wrong 

Business Manager George L. Schaefer of 
NYPL, who instigated the tests, reported can 


witnesses as Librarian Stuart ¢ 
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didly to the Bulletin, “I was flabbergasted, 
and described, too, the sudden about-face of 
many witnesses who, before the tests, had 
decried sprinklers as unnecessary for libraries 
He also noted as a particular hazard the vents 
on either side of stack corridor floors, com 
menting that in the test blazes they acted as 
flues, drawing the flames upward. 

Full scientific analysis of test results, and 
conclusions based on them, must await study 
of the detailed report due for release by 
Factory Mutual as the Bua//etin goes to press 
Findings may lead to widespread re-evaluation 
of the insurance picture by librarians and a 
new awareness, not only of the seriousness of 
existing hazards, but also of the steps necessary 
to eliminate them. 
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Experiment in Boston 


Adapted from a report by Pearl Smart 


A SURVEY OF SERVICES available to Puerto 
Rican newcomers in the South End dis- 
trict of Boston last year showed that one of 
the major areas in which help was needed 
was in the mastery of English. Pearl Smart, 
librarian of the South End branch of the 
Boston Public Library, stepped into the gap. 
Miss Smart learned of a direct method of 
teaching English sponsored by the Harvard 
Language Research Institute, and took the 
information to the Federation of South End 
Settlements which had conducted the survey 
referred to above. 

Miss Smart's branch, serving a consider- 
able community of Puerto Ricans, had very 
little Spanish-language material. Instead of 
buying more books in Spanish, it was decided 
to teach the Puerto Ricans English. 

“The Puerto Ricans,’ says Miss Smart, 
“are naturally shy and might be reluctant to 
go into an unfamiliar neighborhood and par- 
ticipate in a mixed group. . . In addition, 
a small group is advisable for this method of 
teaching.” The local branch seemed to pro- 
vide a suitable setting. 

Work began. The South End branch li- 
brary had a staff member who speaks Span- 
ish. It had the help of the Federation of 
South End Settlements and of the Cardinal's 
Center for Porto Ricans. And during the 
summer months, it had the services of a 
young graduate student at Boston University, 
Mr. Ismael Andujar, who with “indefatig- 
able energy went literally from house to 
house publicizing the English class.” 

The library's audio-visual department pro- 
vided the 16mm sound projector, a filmstrip 
reader and a projectionist whenever possible. 
And the library's shipping and receiving sec- 
tion picked up and returned each week the 
film borrowed from the Harvard Language 
Research Institute in Cambridge. With the 
co-operation of these various sources, the first 
meeting was held on July 9, 1959 at 
7:30 p.m. There are twenty-four lessons in 
the series. The library program completed 
the first twelve units in the summer weeks, 
when the materials were available 

The sound film is used first and teaches 
through projecting animated pictures ac- 





Miss Smart is librarian of Boston’s South 
End Branch Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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companied by appropriate words. Then the 
filmstrip is shown. This reinforces the les- 
son that was shown in the film. Sentences 
flash on the screen accompanied by cartoons, 
after which the pictures or cartoons are 
shown without the sentences. The class re- 
cites from memory the words and sentences 
at this point. It was decided, however, that 
a teacher would be helpful in arousing a re- 
sponse within the group. During the pro- 
jection, she led in repetition of the sentences 
and encouraged individual members of the 
class to talk, using the vocabulary and syntax 
brought out in the lesson. When no trained 
teacher was available one of the library staff 
members took over. Most members of the 
class purchased a paper-bound book, English 
through Pictures by Ivor A. Richards and 
Christine M. Gibson published by the Insti- 
tute. In quantity they were sold for only 
25c each. 

In addition to films and filmstrips, the 
Institute lent small manually-operated record 
players which repeated the lessons as seen 
and heard on the screen. As a follow-up, 
a class member could use the book and the 
record player by himself. Some did this after 
the class. One elderly man came to the li- 
brary on other days for practice. These rec- 
ord players were the delight of all, especially 
the children who accompanied those parents 
who could not have come without them. 
They were friendly, lovable children but too 
small to be kept quiet for long, and did 
hamper the class a bit The staff kept them 
occupied as best they might with picture 
books and toys. 

In addition to the lesson, a recreational 
film borrowed from the library's audio-visual 
department was offered each time, partly for 
the entertainment and information of those 
on hand and partly to fill in the beginning 
of the hour when the group was slow to 
gather. 

As a result of these meetings a number of 
people have registered for cards and made 
use of the easy English readers as well as 
other material. 

The Language Research Institute, 13 Kirk- 
land Street, Cambridge 38, would be glad to 
cooperate with organizations that wish to ex- 
periment with classes using this direct meth- 
od of teaching English. 
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Books 
and Brotherhood 
By Dorothy M. Broderick 


A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE on the in- 

teraction between books and the easing 
of prejudice or tensions leaves the researcher 
in a sorry state. Almost everyone believes 
that books are capable of contributing toward 
the growth of understanding among mei. 
However, very few published reports exist 
on actual situations in which books offered 
concrete help. 

Perhaps we are too concerned with scien- 
tific methods and controls. The value of 
reading is not often measurable on an im- 
pressive chart: reading is a private activity 
one of the few left to us in a world of noise 
and togetherness. Because it is a private 
affair between the book and the bo an 
interesting ambiguity arises. Most of us have 
an inner conviction that good books con- 
tribute directly to the establishment of firm 
ideals—for ourselves, if not for our neighbor. 
It is this ambiguity, it seems, that accounts 
for our willingness to believe in a theory 
while continuing to doubt its practicality 
We are different; books mean more to us 
than to other people. Perhaps we feel we are 
more receptive, and this is a strong point. A 
predisposition to believe or to be influenced 
makes the role the book must play less exact- 
ing or demanding. 

The following experience is recorded in 
the hope that we will make a stronger attempt 
to examine the interaction of books and 
people. It took place under fantastic condi 
tions in the most unscientific manner possible, 
yet it may show something of the results we 
can expect when reading is followed up by a 
discussion in an atmosphere of understand 
ing. 

It was in a junior high school in New 
York City during the fall of 1955. The 
population of the school was predominantly 
Negro with some Puerto Ricans and a small 
minority of white students. Emmett Til had 
been murdered in Mississippi, the south was 
in a turmoil over the integration of the 


Miss Broderick is Associate Professor of 
Library Science at St. John's University, Neu 
York City. 











schools and most of us felt we were sitting 
on a keg of dynamite. Social studies teachers 
who regularly had a current events discussion 
were faced with stony silence. The students 
refused to make any comment on the Til 
case which was then spread over the front 
pages of every newspaper they read. Ten- 
sion, bitterness, and antipathy existed be- 
neath the surface everywhere. 

After President Eisenhower's heart attack, 
the Superintendent of Schools announced 
that there would be a two-minute silence in 
all schools to pray for the President's recov- 
ery. When one teacher told his class about 
the prayer period, a student asked, ‘“Why 
should we pray for him? What did he do 
for Emmett Til?” 

It was at this point that I, the librarian, 
decided to conduct my unscientific experi- 
ment. I had discovered in talking to the 
students that the most serious lack in their 
education was a knowledge of Negro history 
and famous Negro leaders. They knew 
Jackie Robinson but Ralph Bunche meant 
nothing to them; they could recite Roy Cam- 
panella’s batting average, but Frederick 
Douglass was not even a name to them. 
Part of the anger they were feeling could be 
attributed to the lack of a frame of reference 
in which to place the Til case. It would be 
impossible to explain the difference between 
the lynchings of the twenties and Til’s mur- 
der to them because no one had ever taken 
the time to help them learn any history. They 
had a right to be angry with a senseless 
murder going unpunished, but they also had 
the right to know that some progress had 
been made in the past thirty years. 

It was with this aim in sight that I selected 
a class to work with. First of all, let me 
explain that in the junior high school setup, 
classes are scheduled in the library for a regu- 
lar period every week for which they receive 
a grade. Seventeen classes came to the library 
every week in the same way that they went to 
gym and music class. It was impossible to 
work with all of them. Books were not avail- 
able in quantity, some classes could not read, 
and others did not need help. Therefore, the 
class selected for the project was neither one 
of the worst nor one of the best of the eighth 
year classes. Like many of their contempo- 
raries they did not read books and had no 
desire to do so. 

This then, is the situation, simplified but 
basically accurate, that existed that day in late 
October when I assigned the class to read a 
biography of a famous Negro. The reports 
were to be delivered orally and no duplica- 
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tion of subjects was allowed. This latter 
point drew the only comment from the class. 
One extremely sulky girl sneered, ‘Do you 
know that many?” I countered by naming 
fifteen Negroes who qualified and told them 
this was just a small portion of the men and 
women who had gained fame and won 
success throughout the history of the Negro 
race. 

The class came to the library for one hour 
each week and the following weeks were 
taken up with selecting books, allowing them 
to read and talking to the students who had 
become enthusiastic about the project. One 
boy finished his biography and read two his- 
tories of the Negro in America by the time 
the reports were due. A day didn't go by 
without Richard stopping me in the hall to 
tell me a new fact he had learned about the 
history of his race. 

The day for the reports finally arrived with 
class opinion varying widely as to enthusiasm 
for the project. Kathy, my sulky little girl, 
still had not read her book and showed no 
intention of doing so. We began with a 
report on Ralph Bunche, followed by one on 
Harriet Tubman. The third report was on 
Booker T. Washington and it started things 
rolling. After several comments on Wash- 
ington, one boy asked, ‘Is he the guy who 
did things with peanuts?” Before I had time 
to answer, Charles said, “No, that was Car- 
ver. He's mine. Can I tell about him now, 
Teach?” To Charles’ report, I added an 
anecdote heard on NBC's Monitor Broadcast 
a few Saturdays before and we were in high 
gear. 

We struck our first sour note with Her- 
bert’s report on the Harlem Globetrotters. It 
was obvious to all of us that Herbert knew no 
more about the Trotters than could be learned 
from having seen the movie. However, no 
issue was made of this and we went on to 
W.C. Handy. This led to a further exchange 
of personal experiences. Many of the class 
had been in an elementary school where 
Handy, then old and blind, had played a 
concert for them. They still had his auto- 
graph at home and it was clear that the con- 
cert had been a memorable one for all of 
them. The bell ending the period found 
most of the students unwilling to stop, and 
considering that the library period was the 
last in the day, this alone was progress. 

The second week brought the only unfor- 
tunate experience, when one of the three 
white boys in the class announced that he 
wasn't going to read about a Negro. For a 
few minutes it seemed that we had lost our 
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previously won progress. Jackie Robinson 
and Roy Campanella saved the day since the 
reports evoked personal experiences the class 
had had in seeing and meeting the two ball 
players. Robert, one of the white boys, re- 
deemed things by telling about his cousin 
who lived around the corner from Campa- 
nella. His comment, ‘You know, my cousin 
says Campy’s son isn't interested in baseball. 
Isn't that awful?’ evoked the reply: “That's 
all right. He'll have the money to be a busi- 
ness man and that’s good.” 

The lives of Marian Anderson, James Wel- 
don Johnson, and others carried us to the end 
of another satisfying period. This left only 
Kathy and me for the following week. Kathy 
was reading Amos Fortune, Free Man; still 
reluctant, but reading. 

Kathy began her report the following week 
by turning to me and saying, “Honestly, I 
can't see why this guy should be famous.” 
I asked why not. “Well gee,”’ she said, ‘all 
he did was buy freedom for four or five 
people, and most of them died soon after.” 

“Do you think there is a difference be- 
tween dying a slave and dying a free man?” 
I asked. There was a moment of silence and 
slowly heads bobbed up and down. No one 
said a word while this new thought seeped 
in and found a place inside their heads. It 
was Richard who broke the silence to remind 
the class that Amos’ achievement took place 
in a period when almost all Negroes in Amer- 
ica were still slaves and the dream of being 
free was a very distant one. 

Kathy did not talk very coherently about 
Amos’ life but she asked questions that made 
all of us listening to her think a little deeper 
about just what it is in a man’s life that 
causes him to be labelled famous. 

My decision to make a book report myself, 
was not based on the theory of “we're all in 
this together’ but rather because I wanted to 
share with them a book that I knew was too 
difficult for them to read themselves, yet one 
that could be important to them. The book 
was Walter White’s A Man Called White. I 
started by telling them of the time I had met 
White at a conference at Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont, and how we had sat in a social 
room and heard him talk about his life and 
career. Later, one of my best friends had 
been “Big Sister’ to White’s daughter and 
had been a guest in the White home. The 
personal anecdotes helped put everyone at 
ease and then I picked up the book and read 
them the opening lines: “I am a Negro. My 
hair is blond, my skin is white, and my eyes 
are blue.’’ No device invented by man could 
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have measured the reaction to those words. 
The class was caught up the way most groups 
are when an expert story teller says, “Once 
upon a time. . .” 

I never finished the story of Walter 
White's life, getting only to the point where 
he was being sent south by the N.A.A.C.P. 
to investigate the then prevalent lynchings. 
The word lynchings, which six weeks earlier 
would have been greeted with hostile glares, 
brought forth an eruption. Richard's ‘‘Miss 
Broderick, what do you think of this Mis- 
sissippi mess?” was the turning point. I had 
stopped representing white authority and had 
been accepted as someone whose opinion 
might be worth listening to. 

Everyone was suddenly talking at once. 
All the things they hadn't said started to 
come out. It was amazing to hear the scope 
of their reading on the Til case. My comic 
book readers were quoting the New York 
Times! 

After letting them get rid of some of the 
aggression, I brought the discussion around 
to the basic differences between the lynchings 
in the Twenties and the Til case. I talked 
about the progress that had been made, about 
the widespread indignation over the Til case, 
something that had been lacking in the twen- 
ties. And finally, I talked about what they 
could do to help. 

It was Richard again who made the astute 
observation that without education they'd 
only be qualified for janitorial or household 
work. My self-appointed historian also re- 
minded his classmates that knowing about 
current events wasn't enough, They should 
know about the history that had brought us 
to the point we had now reached. 

There is no way of telling whether any of 
the students will really continue working 
toward the goals we set up that day. How- 
ever, they all knew more about their heritage, 
their great men and women than ever before. 
They also know that books and discussions 
can be more than a mere recital of facts. 


Two Worlds 


With Shakespeare and poetry, a new world 
was born. New dreams, new desires, a new 
self-consciousness, were born. I desired to 
know myself in terms of the new standards 
set by these books. I lived in two worlds, 
the world of Vrededorp and the world of 
these books. And, somehow, both were 
equally real. . . . Only the victory of one 
or the other could bring me peace.—African 
writer Peter Abrahams in his autobiography, 
Tell Freedom. 
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Putting Pamphlets in Circulation 
By Sister Marie Francesca, O.P. 


AMPHLETS COMPRISED 1.8 per cent of the 

circulation at Holy Rosary Academy Li- 
brary in 1957-1958. During the first seven 
months of 1958-1959, they made up 14.5 
per cent of the circulation. Since our pam- 
phlet collection, far from ephemeral in 
content, includes recent and authoritative 
material in personal and vocational guidance, 
social and natural its rocketing 
popularity is cause for rejoicing. 


sciences, 


How did it happen? Like most effects in 
human affairs, it has several causes. Most 
potent inspiration for high school students, 
to be quite realistic, is the pressure of class 
assignments. Assignments come from enthu- 
siastic teachers when good materials are avail- 
able. The librarian can fan the flames by 
procuring useful material and bringing it to 
the attention of interested members of the 
faculty. 


As to materials, many of our heavily cir- 
culating pamphlets are new, and purchased 
with a view to current and potential demand. 
“Best sellers” of the year are the simplified 
editions of papal encyclicals on the condition 
of labor, Communism, and marriage. With 
six to ten copies of each, we have had waiting 
lists. New (and free) pamphlets on occupa- 
Our latest collec- 
more 


tions have circulated well 
tion, on dating, is 


popular. 


proving even 


Accessibility is the third factor in building 
circulation. Our filing cases are located, 
somewhat inconveniently, in the conference 
room. Relocation of files proved even less 
satisfactory. We settled down to weed the 
files, transferring some material of perma- 
nent value to the book collection by pam 
binding and cataloging. We also removed a 
few of the sturdier pamphlets, assigned them 
classification numbers, and shelved them with 


the books. 


Open shelving for pamphlets proved so 
successful in encouraging use, but was so 
limited by format, that we invested in Prince 

Sister Marie Francesca is Librarian at the 
Holy Rosary Academy, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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ton files for the major collections of pam 
phlets. Princeton files are sturdy, fit well on 
the shelves, provide maximum accessibility to 
the pamphlets themselves, and have 22” x 3” 
labels which serve as useful signposts to 
direct the students both to the pamphlets and 
to adjacent books on the same subject. 


For the present, we rely on the subject 
cards for books to direct students to the clas 


sified section via the catalog. Most often, of 
course, students flock to the desk with: 


“Where are the pamphlets on Commu 


nism?” “Where are the encyclicals on 
labor ?”’ . “Where is the stuff for tecn- 
agers—you know, dating and all that?” I 


point to the end wall, saying: ‘Third shelf 
below the clock. . . . That corner, second 
shelf ... in a labeled box. You can’t miss it.’’ 

Eventually we plan a subject card for 
groups of pamphlets, giving the classification 
number; but, since the present system is 
working so satisfactorily, we are leaving the 
catalog for that perennial dream of the li 
brarian—the day when all pressing routine 
is done. 


Processing is held to a minimum. Class 
numbers are written in the upper left corner 
of the front cover; copy numbers, in the 
upper right. Ownership marks are stamped 
on the front cover and title page. A 3” x 5” 
slip of paper with the title and copy number 
serves as a charging card. Date-due slips are 
eliminated by stamping dates neatly down 
the back cover. Flimsy pamphlets for which 
heavy use is anticipated are stapled into a fold 
paper. Inexpensive and quickly 
done, this reinforcement prolongs the life of 
a pamphlet by many circulations. 


of manila 


At present, about five hundred pamphlets 
are on open shelves. A filing cabinet is still 
used for material which would not fit on the 
shelves and for collections too small to jus 
tify use of a Princeton file. Even with the 
pamphlets still stored in the conference room 
The file 
is now used much more, for the open shelf 
collection keeps librarian, faculty, and stu 
dents pamphlet conscious, 


file, however, there is a difference. 
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Overdue Notices 


A preliminary and misleading report on a survey 


By Barbara Toohey 





N RECENT YEARS it has become increasing 
ly evident to librarians that their methods 
of reminding patrons of overdue materials 
have been losing effectiveness. The standard 
notice with its flat statement of the call num- 
ber, author, title, date due, and rate at which 
the fines accrue seems no longer able to make 
a strong enough impression upon the de 
linqguent borrower to effect an immediate 
return. 

In an effort to determine whether or not 
all libraries are plagued with this problem, 
or if some have hit upon unique solutions, 
I have taken it upon myself to survey the 
field 

As in any survey, the returns have been 
spotty. Most libraries in my random sample 
responded by giving the order number of the 
printed library form which they employ and 
stating that they find it “adequate” or “mod 
crately effective 


However, I am pleased to report that cer- 
tain institutions send overdue notices which 
are strictly their own. I have here set down, 
with brief explanatory comments, four such 


Mrs. Toohey is Periodicals Librarian at 
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notices from a cross section of libraries. | 
hope that they will be of some assistance to 
you in revising your own forms. 
|. The first, from Tilbury Town Public Li- 
brary, uses the third person in order not to 
offend the borrower by direct accusation. It 
tries to give him the feeling that he has a 
deep psycholegical motive for his misdeed 
(this is much better than implying simple 
carelessness) and it also attempts to show 
that the librarian is truly sorry to have to send 
the notice at all. 
We wondered when he checked it out 
Why that book was selected, 
And with our eyes sharp-honed by doubt 
His motives we inspected. 
But it is far too great a task 
lo see beneath a stranger's mask 
Librarians can only ask 
If cards should be corrected. 
Ihe Keysort needles pierce the pack 
Revealing sin’s commission 
And we cannot give honor back 
Or clear him from suspicion 
So crushing feelings of regret 
We send a blunt, ill-worded threat 
Of dark distrust and mounting debt 
To wrench a meek attrition. 


2. To give an international aspect to the 
survey, I wrote to the small, uncluttered li- 
brary overlooking the long bridge at Lake 
Omi. They favor the haiku form in their 
overdue reminder. I must say here that | 
have talked to a Japanese scholar who as- 
sures me that something is lost in the trans- 
lation 
Flowering plum mourns 
Single missing bough, gray owl 
Grieves one lost feather. 


3. A library in a Midwestern town found 
this notice with its hearty, folksy approach 
met with cordial acceptance in the communti- 
ty. The librarian added that most borrowers 
after getting this would not only return the 
book quickly, but would also bring in a quart 
of home-canned peaches. 

We got a great big heap 0’ books 

In our liberry’s holdin’s, 

An’ we kinder like t’ check 'em out 

With no cross words er scoldin’s, 

Cuz we're all neighbers in these parts 

And kinder think it’s better 

To lose a book than lose a friend, 
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But we thought we'd send a lette: 

To kinder sorter let ye know 

We'd like to have ye visit 

An’ shake a hand an’ talk a spell. 

That ain't upsettin’, is it? 

An’ when ye come ye might as well 
Bring them books ye've been keepin 
Ye've had 'em now for 'most two months 
An’ we're having’ trouble sleepin’, 
Becuz we know yer little tad, 
Who loves his pa like crazy, 
Might grow to be a drinkin’ man, 
Lyin’, cheatin’, lazy, 

If folks should break his tiny 
By talkin’ an accusin 

An’ sayin, that ye keep books out 
A neighber might be usin 


heart 


i. This last one is from a library within 
commuting distance of New York. Most 
of the male borrowers here are successful 
professional men. Their wives generally 
worked in advertising their first year out of 
college and are now active committee women. 
The librarian said that he believed that not 
all of them actually can figure out the notice, 
but they know it has something to do with 
the library and it frequently jars them into 
dropping the overdue books (usually the 
children’s) down the chute on their w ay toa 
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cocktail party or league for something-or- 
other book review. 
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It you were not contacted in this survey, 
but feel that you have a contribution to make 
to the fund of overdue notice knowledge, 
please feel free to get in touch with me. I 
believe that this information will be of great 
value to the field of library science and, any- 
way, I'm trying to stretch the thing into a 


Ph.D 


dissertation. 








Face of overdue notice used by San Mateo, California, Public 
Library. No poetry, but good public relations. On the back there 
is space for a mailing address and a list of the overdue books. 
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The voc. Motivation of Library Fines 





A! rER MANY A DAY at the circulation desk 
accepting overdue books and their fines 
it occurred to me: is this doing any good? 
I'm enforcing a fine system designed to 
get books back on time. In the best peda 
gogical spirit, I hope this punishment, taking 
money away from borrowers with overdue 
books, will change them a little and for the 
better. But I wonder . . . Do fines help, either 
by getting books back when they are due, or 
by teaching book delinquents to change their 
habits ? 

Perhaps I've got the whole idea wrong. 
Fines could be necessary, not to cure, but to 
keep delinquent patrons of the library from 
further. Fines may keep a kind of 
status quo between borrower tendency never 
to bring the book back at all and librarian 
tendency never to let the book go out. Cer 
tainly there is evidence for both these tend 
encies. Some people take books out and 
never return them; every librarian has some 
books that are not allowed out of the library 
Fines would then tend to keep a bad situa 
tion from getting worse 

Without evidence I don’t know what is 
true. Would these habitual book delinquents 
continue as before without fines? If so, then 
I could cut out all of this time-consuming 
bookkeeping. Or would they even improve 


erring 
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By Bernard Poll 


without fines? In which case, I ought to drop 
fines fast! 

We do not know what causes people to 
keep books overdue, or what causes them to 
bring books back. I do know, by seeing the 
same faces over and over again, that it is the 
same borrowers who are late most of the 
time 

Keeping books overdue may be a reflec 
tion of a basic personality trait which is out 
of the reach of the effect of little or big fines 
My experience of these habitual late borrow 
ers is at least one indication of the ineffec 
tiveness of fines. But we never test or ques 
tion the fine system. Why? It is not an in 
significant routine, it costs money, takes time, 
and has very doubtful public relations values. 

Is there a reason why we don't explore the 
effectiveness of fines? Does the fine system 
satisfy more functions than its alleged use as 
a book-returner ? 

Individuals who administer the library, a 
public organization to manage the sharing of 
books, are caught in a conflict. Librarians 
have values opposed to common ownership 
as has the general community, and they don't 
like handing out books as common property 
They don't realize this, but the over-the 
counter situation is filled with feelings of 
tension and righteousness. And lo, we have 
the fine system to alleviate this distress. It 
allows librarians to get this uneasiness and 
anger out in a fairly acceptable manner. Fines 
then punish patrons and relieve librarians of 
their anxiety. 

Happily, this view requires no special as- 
sumptions about the nature of librarians 
good or bad. Given the public library, part 
of whose function conflicts with the values of 
its environment, and given ordinary persons 
as librarians, this is what we should expect 
a conflict. We then have a natural solution 
to a natural conflict: an unproductive ritual 
(“‘Unproductive” in the sense that it doesn’t 
end overdues; it certainly is a productive 
solution to the psychological problem— think 
what we might do to the public if we didn't 
have fines to level at them!) 

Far from advocating the abolition of fines 
I think we must not question their function 
or look into their effectiveness further. Th 
possibilities are frightening. 
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N SCHOOL LIBRARIES overdue books are a 

perennial problem for which no fool proof 
solution has as yet been found, A positive 
step in the right direction is the Library Point 
System, used by all three libraries of the 
Eastside Union High School District, San 
Jose, California. This plan not only elimi- 
nates the unsavory collectir.g 
fines, but also benefits students. It helps to 
stimulate reading and it aids teachers and 
librarians in reading guidance. 


business of 


Collecting fines is a waste of time. The 
new system was introduced when the head 
librarian, Beauel Santa, and I (her assistant), 
sat down and figured out how much time we 
were actually spending on the fines. Students 
did most of the clerical work of making out 
receipts and fine slips, but considerable super 
vision and checking were needed. Our filing 
cabinets were overflowing with filled receipt 
books. The records for students who paid in 
part and had to be tracked down to finish 
payment, or who did not have the money at 
all and would pay later, were ponderous 
Fine notices had to be sent out weekly. Ex 
cused absences had to be deducted from over- 


due time. Student assistants made errors in 


change. A library assistant needing psychi 
atric treatment stole money from the cash 


drawer. We could not use the fine money 
for library purchases; it went into general 
district funds 

The attitude of students returning overduc 
Kooks was, ‘So what if it 7s late, I’m paying 
The whole thing “was 


for it, aren’t I?’ 


negative. 


Mrs. Perske is librarian of the Andrew P. 
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Overdues: 
A Positive Approach 


By Frances Perske 


We felt it basically wrong and extravagant 
for librarians to spend so much time and 
energy on fines, when they could be doing 
reading guidance, answering reference ques 
tions, and developing a positive and helpful 
relationship with students. Our superintend 
ent gave his whole-hearted agreement when 
presented with the facts. 

When the new system went into effect, the 
student attitude changed, One of our previ 
ous worst offenders said, “Now I'll have to 
get my books in on time,” and he did! Not 
being fined, many students apologized for 
returning books late. And best of all, there 
was a slight decrease in the number of over 
due books. 

Here is how the system works. A reading 
record is kept for each student. For each 
book he reads and returns on time, he re 
ceives twenty points. An additional twenty 
points is given for reading books on three or 
more subjects during the quarter. Points are 
also awarded for library service of various 
kinds. The appearance of a student's name 
on an overdue list costs him half his points 
At the end of each quarter, students having 
over a specified minimum number of points 
and no overdue books, receive a Library Cer 
tificate and their names appear on the Library 
Honor Roll. At the end of the year, a per 
petual trophy ts awarded to the student who 
has gained the highest number of points, and 
pins to the next three highest. No student 
qualifies for these awards if his grade aver 


age is below C, or if he fails to pass an 
examination on knowledge of books read 


and of the library in general 
The emphasis of this system is positive 


instead of negative. There must be some 
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control and some penalty for offenders, how- 
ever. Hence an overdue book may not be 
renewed, and severe offenders lose library 
circulation privileges. Reminder lists for 
overdues are sent once a week to counselors, 
who see the students daily in class. Failure 
to respond brings an individual notice to the 
student. A third reminder means loss of 
circulation privileges for four weeks. 

This system gives recognition for reading, 
something which needs more emphasis ong 
days, and to students who are not likely te 
receive it in athletics or student activities. 
The reading records are valuable to English 
teachers, counselors, and librarians in guid- 
ance. Previous years’ records are kept in stu- 
dents’ counselling files. 

The keeping of reading records might 
seem unduly onerous, but the work is ro- 
tated among student assistants, who usually 
can type one day's circulation (average 160) 
from the two smaller schools in a period and 

half, or in two periods from the larger 
school (average 200). Current records are 
kept at the circulation desk for ready ref- 
erence by student assistants or the readers 
themselves. 

In many cases the reading record is an in- 
valuable counselling aid. It may give insight 
into a student's hobbies and interests, or lack 
thereof. It may show that a student is read- 
ing too much, to the detriment of his school 


work, or that a good reading program cor- 
relates with excellent class work. 

Of course, the system is by no means 
foolproof. Students may receive points for 
books checked out but not read. However, 
award contenders are asked to indicate such 
books on their records. Students may check 
out the smallest book with the least text, 
merely to add to their total points. A con- 
ference with the librarian on the real purpose 
of the point system can usually correct this 
situation. In case it does not, the examination 
for contenders must be difficult enough to 
prove whether or not the books have been 
read. Some students may take advantage of 
the freedom from fines to keep a book long 
overdue. But not many can afford to lose 
library circulation privileges because of the 
extensive use of library assignments by in- 
structors in many departments. 

More work needs to be done with teachers 
and counselors to encourage them to make 
fuller use of the records. A closer control 
must be put on students checking out books 
for friends who have lost their privileges. 
Further refinements will be made in the sys- 
tem as the need arises, 

In five years of use, this system has pre- 
sented some stumbling blocks, but none in- 
surmountable. The step taken in eliminating 
fines and substituting library points certainly 
is headed in the right direction. 
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A Sample Reading Record 
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Communication in the library 


By Jane Forgotson 


HE ENTIRE WORLD of enterprise is deeply 

concerned with the problem of commu- 
nication. Files are jammed with memoranda, 
progress reports, policy statements, and staff 
publications. Offices ring with the buzz of 
telephones and intercom sets, the hum of 
voices at conferences and meetings. Periodi 
cals abound with articles on films, bulletin 
boards, effective speechmaking, better letter 
writing, handling the grapevine, concealing 
facts gracefully, and more. Yet none of these 
are communication. They are merely its tools 
and techniques. 

Communication is rather the 
state of mind of an organization which 
impels the members to exchange ideas, It is 
the network of goodwill relationships exist- 
ing between colleagues through which cur- 
rents of information flow. Such an exchange 
of ideas is essential to the welfare of the 
organization. It is necessary to keep the 
machine operating, to coordinate the work- 
ing of the unit parts. As it is with organi- 
zations in general, so it is with libraries. 


collective 


In some libraries great gulfs of silence are 
noticeable. Lack of good human relations 
has created mutual suspicion. Behind each 
little ‘iron curtain’’ resentment breeds, griev- 
ances are bottled up, and the feeling is 
cherished that the ‘‘administration” is trying 
to avoid the solution of problems. 

In such a situation the grapevine flourishes. 
And each year a few more employees drift 
away, to “a better-paying job,” ‘‘a more in- 
teresting type of work,” ‘a more agreeable 
place to live.”” The motive that compelled 
them to seek out the nice job, the challeng- 
ing work, the pleasant place to live, in thou- 
sands of instances was probably lack of 
communication, together with the practical 
difficulties and the lack of human satisfaction 
which proceed from it 

From an administrative point of view, it 
is vitally important that there be a current 
of information rising from the bottom to the 
top, and moving in horizontal directions as 
well. The director of the library needs to 
know the hopes, attitudes and experiences of 
his staff, their ideas and their reactions to his 


Miss Forgotson is Supervising Science and 
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policies. The horizontal exchange of ideas 
and information is necessary to coordinate 
the working of departments at the same level. 
Obviously such a current of information 
cannot be legislated by executive decree. 
How then can it be achieved ? 


Communication on the employee's part is 
a form of cooperation. Cooperation results 
from satisfaction of wants. Aside from his 
material needs, the employee has three basic 
psychological requirements which must be 
fulfilled: 
a) “He wants to feel like an individual, a 
distinct personality. 
b) “He wants to feel that he belongs 
The average person dislikes loneliness. He 
wants to be part of a group and essential to 
it. . . But it isn’t enough for a worker to 
know that his contribution to the group is 
valuable. He wants to be liked as a person 
He wants friendship. 
c) “The worker wants to feel secure 
Unjust treatment will make him feel in 
secure. People will also feel insecure when 
they don't know what's going on.” ! 


Morale 


When these conditions are satisfied, it is 
said that “good morale’ exists. Morale has 
been defined as “a harmonious, willing and 
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integrated working spirit.” * Without inte- 
gration, no need for communication is felt; 
without willingness, no impulse to it; with- 
out harmony, insufficient agreement and trust 
to provide a basis for communication. Com- 
munication among staff members, in a gen- 
erally upward direction, is therefore a func- 
tion of morale. With whom does the respon- 
sibility for good morale rest? 

Morale, according to a pioneer in the 
human relations field, is not a spontaneous 
phenomenon. “It has been found to develop 
in direct relation to the proper exercise of 
real leadership in an organization.” * “The 
good executive,” declares another human re- 
lations expert, “practices one of the basic 
principles of good human relations—intelli- 
gent kindness.” * Intelligent kindness in- 
cludes loyalty toward the staff, and consists 
of “duty, promptness, keeping one’s prom- 
ises, steadfastness in adversity, and humble- 
ness of spirit."’ In brief, the executive's affec- 
tion and loyalty toward his staff, expressed 
in friendly respect and in practical arrange- 
ments for their welfare, are the principal 
factors in the development of ped morale. 
When the administrator shows concern for 
the welfare of his staff, the staff can be ex- 
pected to show concern for the welfare of 
the organization he represents. When the 
administrator communicates with his staff, 
the staff can be expected to communicate in 
return. Communication is like an electric 
current, which cannot run through only a 
part of the circuit. 


Recently much interest has been aroused 
in library circles concerning decentralization 
of authority, staff participation, democracy 
in the organization. It is based on the idea 
that “Coordination effectively takes place 
only where every group specially interested 
in carrying on a function or activity is repre- 
sented in making the decisions which affect 
the success of that activity. The invention 
and installation of structural arrangements 
conferences, committees, etc. — which will 
give this principle actuality in any given 
organization is one of the special challenges 
to leadership today.” * The fact that this 
statement was made in 1929, by a personnel 
man, indicates that the library profession is 
indeed a late comer upon the scene of ad- 
ministrative democracy. The library director 
must perforce play the leading role in stimu- 
lating communication for democratic pur 
poses. 

However the mere gesture of setting up 
media and tools for communication is not 
enough. “If the participation plan consists 
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of having the group go through the motions 
of taking part, with no real consideration 
given to their opinions, it may create team- 
work, all right—but against the supervisor. . . 
Employees feel satisfied at ‘having their say 
only if the ‘say’ is seriously considered in 
making the final decision.’ * The tools of 
communication are no substitute for good 
faith and good leadership. 

If, then, it is the responsibility of the direc- 
tor to establish the primary contact with his 
employees and to create the psychological 
climate which will induce them to commu- 
nicate with each other and with him, let us 
=" the various stages and aspects of this 
effort. 


Give Them the Facts 

First the employment interview; at this 
point it is the duty of the good administrator 
to give his potential employee as honest and 
concrete a picture as possible of the position 
and its duties. Misrepresenting a position 
either by inaccurate communication or failure 
to communicate can only breed resentment 
which may later lead to a resignation. The 
director has every opportunity to obtain in- 
formation concerning the applicant through 
the checking of references. He owes the 
applicant some honest information in return. 

The first major communication which the 
administrator should make to the new em- 
ployee is a delineation of his exact duties 
and privileges, responsibilities and authority. 
This is best done through a written job 
description and some verbal orientation con- 
cerning policies. It is unfortunately true that 
some libraries are negligent in this respect. 
As the employee finds himself trying to ful- 
fill obvious responsibilities, without the cor- 
responding authority, he is caught in a 
dilemma which cannot but end in justifiable 
resentment toward the administrator. Writ- 
ten documents such as staff manuals, proce- 
dures and policies of various kinds, are also 
recommended as useful pieces of communi- 
cation for orienting new employees. 

Another important aspect of on-the-job 
communication involves the daily passage of 
information. Not only should the library 
administrators keep the staff informed of 
events and decisions at the top level, but they 
should do so in advance of actions to be 
taken. They should encourage individual 
staff members to communicate with them by 
remaining approachable and available in their 
offices and at their telephones. A heavy re 
sponsibility for effective two-way communica 
tion rests with the department head as a 
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natural intermediary between the top and the 
lower brackets. Where these conditions do 
not prevail, the employees are apt instinc 
tively to recognize the lack of communication 
trom above as duc 
respect for people 


to a basic dislike and dis 
Sometimes, also, they in 
terpret it as a device for dodging the solution 
of pressing problems. In fact, ‘No adminis- 
trator can hoodwink a staft by failure to com- 
municate. . . There is a collective instinct or 
wisdom by which a staff soon learns to 
measure the people over them, and every 
administrator would do well to nail this fact 
in his inmost consciousness.”’ ® 

Social life inside the library is an impor 
tant area of consideration. By this is meant 
all the contacts, associations and groupings 
of people during working hours. In some li- 
braries, these are purely formal and restricted 
to hierarchal lines. The formal organization, 
which is impersonal and essentially undemo- 
cratic, is based on the “herd” or “rabble” 
concept. It is antipathetic to the informal 
network of personal goodwill relationships 
which forms the basis of good communica- 
tion. While this type of organization is on 


the way out, many libraries still cling to this 
outmoded and self-defeating pattern, 

The establishment of committees in which 
interested individuals may express their views 
can be a useful device of communication. It 
is meaningful when the recommendations ot 
the committees enter into administrative deci 
sion making. It is not helpful when used 
merely as a device for letting people ‘have 
their say,” and it is harmful when used by 
an administrator to pass the buck on the 
solution of a difficult problem. Even where 
committees operate on a basis of good faith, 
too much emphasis on them may result in 
unnecessary delay and inefficiency. (It has 
been said that a camel is really a horse de 
signed by a committee.) In fact, communi- 
cation from the administrator to the staff, 
leading to understanding of problems and 
decisions, may sometimes be preferable to the 
staff's actual participation in such matters 

A discussion of library communication 
would not be complete without mention of 
the ubiquitous grapevine. Suffice it to say 
that the grapevine flourishes where bona fide 
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Anthony Park branch of the St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library marked 
last year’s National Library Week with an Asian Fair. Seven Asian countries 
were represented in exhibits, and this Japanese family, children and all 
demonstrated the art of paper folding and other Japanese skills. 
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communication is inadequate, and withers 
when the situation improves, Frequently it 
is the employee's only source of news and 
orientation concerning executive policies. It 
is a symptom of poor administrative condi- 
tions, and not an illness in itself. 

As a sad commentary on turnover in the 
library field, the terminal interview must be 
included as a regular stage in the communi- 
cation of administrators with their staff 1i- 
brarians. It is not always a simple matter to 
learn the real reasons for a_ professional 
departure. That material benefits such as 
salaries and working conditions play an im- 
portant part goes without argument. Never- 
theless, when the conditions of psychological 
satisfaction are met, employees are apt to be 
much slower to change jobs than when they 
are ignored. The administrator who fears 
that he has failed his employees in these 
intangible ways is loath indeed to hear of his 
shortcomings. The departing employee, in 
turn, recognizing this reluctance, usually safe- 
guards his reference by providing an accept- 
able reason, often representing part of the 
truth. It may surprise some to know that 
there are libraries where terminal interviews 
are not automatically conducted. Their lack 
usually implies administrative failure. A 
properly conducted terminal interview can 
be a very illuminating moment of self- 
examination, 

“A well-conceived organization staffed by 
able people may flounder by reason of com- 
munication failure. Communication is a 
device which must constantly be kept in 
mind, and even with the best intention on 
the part of the administrator, it is the area 
most fraught with pitfalls and the likelihood 
of oversight.” ° Many oversights in this area 
are not apt to be committed by executives 
sufficiently endowed with “intelligent kind- 
ness." Communication is closely related to 
administrative conditions affecting the dig- 
nity of the individual. Upon conditions such 
as these depend the recruitment and retention 
of professional librarians. Communication is 
a problem in small as well as large libraries, 
because it relates not so much to the size of 
the organization, as to the quality of the 
administration. 

Communication, morale, democracy: so 
closely inter-related are these three conditions 
within the library that it is virtually impos- 
sible to separate them. The concepts under- 
lying one underlie all three: mutual respect, 
loyalty, recognition, security, self-expression, 
cooperation, The development of the spirit 
of cooperation and goodwill underlying com- 
munication is the responsibility of those high 
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in the hierarchal structure. But the tools of 
communication are merely tools of manage- 
ment, and the tools of management are not 
substitutes for executive force and vision. 
In seeking good communication, the library 
profession is in fact seeking nothing more 
nor less than creative leadership. 
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QUOTE .. . UNQUOTE 


Books are the principal means of exporting our 
ideas. The use of books to convey ideas and to 
reflect American thought and culture is as im- 
portant as our economic and military tactics in the 
cold war.—Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, on 
signing the Florence Agreement eliminating tariffs 
and special import taxes on educational materials. 


It has been demonstrated that American univer- 
sity libraries approximately double in size every 
sixteen to twenty years.—Selective Book Retire- 
ment Program at Yale. 


We ask ourselves if it isn't time for the school 
to contract with the public library system to carry 
on the school library function at all levels.- 
Brooklyn Public Library News Bulletin, December 
1959. 


“Librarians always make like they're doing you 
a favor,’ 

“Yeah . . . Librarians sort of frighten me.” 
Conversation between two high school students. 


Nothing dilutes one’s interest in a book so much 
as to discover that it is in another building.— 
Dr. Benjamin Powell, president of the ALA, at 
the dedication of Louisiana State University's neu 
$3.5 million library on October 23. 


The book is a greatly neglected invention. 
Logan Wilson, president of the University of 
Texas, at the LSU dedication, 


We, today, are not a people reading .. . nor do 
we value learning.—Dr. Robert Oxnam, president 
of Pratt Institute, at the NYLA conference in 
November. 
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A Hybrid Circulation System for 
a Small Library 


By Jere W. Green 


NCREASED ENROLLMENT and a correspond- 

ingly large increase in library book circu- 
lation in a small college made a circulation 
system change necessary. The circulation, at 
that time, was filed by date due and caused 
renewal problems as well as making it diff- 
cult to find a specific charged card quickly. 

A system was needed whereby circulation 
could be filed by call number in one file. 
Various systems were studied, but no one of 
them seemed to fit the library's requirements 
entirely. The writer decided to innovate by 
using a tab system principle plus ideas bor- 
rowed from a punched card system. The hy- 
brid result is a simple, efficient, and versatile 
circulation system, and cards can be filed by 
call number in one file. Ideally suited for 
the small school, college, or public library 
whose circulation is less than two hundred 
volumes a day, it is also workable in a larger 
library, but would tend to become more cum- 
bersome with the larger numbers of cards. 

A different colored metal tab or signal is 
used for each date due; all books falling due 
on that date will have book cards tabbed with 
that one specific color. Now if books fall due 
in your library on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, and you have a two-week loan 
period with overdues being pulled when 
books are a week overdue, you will need nine 
different colored tabs. If yellow, orange, and 
pink are used for Week A; light blue, light 
green, and black for Week B; and dark blue, 
dark green, and gray for Week C and we 
set this up as of January 19, 1959, it would 


look like this: 


Calendar Date Date Due Tab Color 
Week Jan. 19, 20 Feb. 3 Yellow 
A yaa. Zt, 22 Feb. 5 Orange 
Jan. 23, 24 Feb. 7 Pink 
Week Jan. 26, 27 Feb. 10 Light Blue 
B Jan. 28, 29 Feb. 12 Light Green 
Jan. 30, 31 Feb. 14 Black 
Week Feb. 2, 3 Feb. 17 Dark Blue 
C Feb. 4, 5 Feb. 19 Dark Green 
Feb. 6, 7 Feb. 21 Gray 
Yellow again 


Week Feb. 9, 10 Feb. 24 
A Feb. 11, 12 Feb. 26 
Feb. 13, 14 Feb. 28 


Orange again 
Pink again 





Jere Green is Librarian of the Aroostook 
State Teachers College, Presque Isle, Maine. 
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Any cards that are left in the circulation 
tray that have a yellow tab on them on the 
morning of February 9 will be six days over- 
due. The overdues must be pulled before the 
day's circulation is filed because the yellow 
tabs will again be used. Overdues, then, will 
have to be pulled on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday. The yellow tabs will be removed 
from the overdue February 3 book cards and 
overdue notices sent. The overdue cards, after 
being initialed to show that first notices have 
been sent, will then be tabbed with light blue 
tabs so that any remaining February 3 due 
date book cards will turn up again as second 
notices when the February 10 overdues are 
pulled on February 16. The tab on these and 
the February 10 due date book cards would 
now be changed to dark blue, and the cards 
refiled in the circulation after two notices. 

It can now be seen that this is an ever- 
continuing process and that your desk calen- 
dar must be marked Week A, Week B, and 
Week C, month after month. This system 
can be adapted to most loan policies. 

Renewals, with or without the book being 
presented, will be treated as new charges by 
removing the existing tab, stamping with the 
new due date after crossing out the old, and 
placing the card with the day's circulation to 
be arranged by call number, counted, tabbed, 
and filed at the end of the day. 

Reserves can be handled very simply by 
pulling the card for the reserved book out of 
the circulation and attaching the completed 
reserve notice to the book card with a red 
signal which will designate that the book has 
been reserved. A red signal placed beside the 
one already on the book card is sufficient if 
reserve notices are kept in a separate file. 

Extended loans, interlibrary loans, or other 
special charges can be handled by using a 
different colored tab for each distinct type of 
charge. One-week, two-day, or other type of 
regular charge will, of course, receive the 
colored tab for the specific due date. 

Once a card, no matter what type of charge 
it may be, has been correctly tabbed with its 
specified color, it can be filed in the one 
circulation file by call number. No other file 
is needed. 
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TALKING POINTS 








“We are continually amazed at the number 
of library boards . . . which do not have reg- 
ular board meetings. It would seem that there 
are many library trustees who accept these 
appointments for the prestige value. Being a 
library trustee is a responsible position. The 
public library is one of the few agencies which 
serve all the people in the community and it is 
up to the trustees to interpret the library to the 
community and the community to the li- 
brary...” 

This quotation from an unnamed source 
appeared recently in the News/etter of the 
Florida State Library. The quotation was 
headed: “COULD IT BE TRUE IN FLORIDA?” 

We do not know if it could be true in 
Florida—or elsewhere in the country. We 
hope not. More especially we hope not since 
we read a book called Libraries and Bib- 
liographic Centers in the Soviet Union, by 
Paul L. Horecky. 

Dr. Horecky’s beok was prepared at the 
suggestion of the Council on Library Re- 
sources and published as volume 16 in Indiana 
University's Slavic and East European Series. 
It shows what can happen to public library 
service in a country with no one to “interpret 
the library to the community and the com- 
munity to the library.” 

According to Dr. Horecky: “A full and 
far-reaching network of libraries covering the 
Soviet Union—one which is harnessed to party 
and governmental policies—is a formidable 
medium of education and an instrument for 
shaping public opinion. Moreover such a net- 
work serves as one of the transmission belts 
through which the minority rule conveys to 
the population at large its ideological posi- 
tions, policies, and demands. “i 

Soviet libraries do have trustees of a sort. 
“In 1956 the USSR Ministry of Culture de- 
creed that mass {public} library councils be 
constituted or reactivated and, through elected 
committees, provide a link between each li- 
brary and its active readers. A council . . . is 
‘a civic organization which directs the work 
of the library's most active members, helps the 
library to perform its functions and exercises 
civic control over its activities.’ ”’ 

Dr. Horecky adds: “So far, rather than 
serving as elected spokesmen of library users, 
these councils appear to have been frequently 
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turned into mouth-pieces of appointed local 
party, government, and trade-union officials.” 

If American library boards should fail to 
make themselves heard—like Soviet library 
councils, if for different reasons—could 
American libraries ever find themselves 
“harnessed, without exception, to the purposes 
of the regime’’—of some regime ? 

It seems unlikely but the risk is perhaps not 
one that we have a right to accept. The possi- 
bility should not be allowed, it seems to us, 
that the authority of the printed word, the 
massive authority of a system of libraries, 
might by default become the tool of vested 
interests—governmental, ideological, or com- 
mercial. 

In the USSR, libraries have become such a 
tool. Unquestionably they are an efficient tool, 
from the study of which we could learn much. 

For example, in 1954 the Soviets reportedly 
had 140,125 mass, or public, libraries, serving 
a population of about 195 million. In the 
United States a few years earlier, some 40,000 
public libraries attempted to serve a popula- 
tion of 154 million. 

American libraries in 1954 provided be- 
tween 0.75 and 1.45 books per capita of 
population served. Dr. Horecky, quoting 
1956 figures, shows that Soviet readers could 
select from about 3.2 books per capita. 

And the Russians read their books. No 
statistics are needed to make that point, when 
every returning visitor seems overwhelmed by 
the use made of Soviet libraries, the hunger of 
the people for learning. 

If the American public library trustee 
shares with librarians the problem of closing 
the ugly gaps in these and other comparative 
statistics, the trustee surely is or should be in 
the front line of resistance to those forces 
which even here, even now, seek to manipulate 
public library book selection and service 
policies to their own private ends. 

“The general reader in the Soviet Union,” 
says Dr. Horecky, ‘‘receives a firm helping 
hand on [the} pathway to ‘correct attitude’. 
Dalliance along a bypath of free thought is 
discouraged by the absence of ideologically- 
materials which become ‘obsolete’ or no long- 
er conform to current political thinking are 
removed.” 

Could it happen here? 
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REFERENCE 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publica- 
tions. The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. Cheney, Library School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Ten- 


nes see. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


1, GRAVES, EILEEN C., ed. Ulrich’s Periodicals 


Directory. 9th ed. New York, Bowker, 1959. 
825p. $22.50 
2. U. S. OFFICE oF EDUCATION. LIBRARY 


SERVICES BRANCH. 
No. 1, Oct. 1959- 
issuing office. 

3. LinpER, LERoy HAROLD, The Rise of Cur- 
rent Complete National Bibliography. New York, 
Scarecrow Press, 1959. 290p. $6.50 

4. COLLISON, RoBERT L. Indexes & Indexing. 
New York, John de Graff, 1959. 200p. $4.50 

5. METCALFE, JOHN. Subject Classifying and 
Indexing of Libraries and Literature. New York, 
Scarecrow Press, 1959. 347p. $7.50 

6. IRELAND, NORMA OLIN. An Index to Mono- 
logs and Dialogs. Supplement. Boston, Faxon, 
1959. 133p. (Useful Reference Series, No. 89) $6 

7. Bower, WILLIAM W. International Manual 
of Linguists and Translators. New York, Scare- 
crow Press, 1959. 451p. $10 


Library Research in Progress. 
Available upon request from 


8. TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J. and Epwarp D 
Myers. Historical Atlas and Gazetteer. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1959. 257p. (A 


Study of History. Vol. XI) $12.50 

9. Boyp, ANDREW. An Atlas of World Affairs. 
New York, Praeger, 1959. 159p. pa. $1.45 

10. World Events, being the annual register of 
the year 1958. London, Longmans, 1959. S89p 
$4.95 

11. Columbia Encyclopedia. 1959 Supplement: 
record of events. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 32p. pa. $2 

12. Price, Jacop M. Reading for Life 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1959 
$6 

13. Hitt, Ropert H., comp. A Dictionary of 
Difficult Words. rev. and enl. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. 351p. $5 

14. HERMAN, LEwis and MARGUERITE SHALETT 
HERMAN. American Dialects. New York, Theatre 
Arts Books, 1959. [c1957]} 328p. $6.40 

15. Woops, RALPH L. The Family Reader of 


Ann 
271p 


American Masterpieces. New York, Crowell, 1959. 
487p. $5.95 

16. CREEKMORE, Huspert, ed. Lyrics of the 
Middle Ages. New York, Grove, 1959. 278p 
$4.75 


17. ALicorr, MiriAM. Novelists on the Novel 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1959. 336p 
$4.75 
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18. Mason, Marcus M. Bibliography of the 
Dog. Ames, Iowa State University Press, 1959. 


401 p. $6 


19. NAYLER, J. L. Dictionary of Aeronautical 
Engineering. New York, Philosophical Library 
1959. 318p. $10 

20. CHAMBERLIN, 
Reference Books. 
$10 


21. Marurt, AMEDEO and LIONELLO VENTURI 
Painting in Italy. New York, Skira, 1959. 200p 
$20 

22. FERGUSON, GEORGE, Signs and Symbols in 
Christian Art. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 123p. $7.50 

23. WINCHESTER, ALICE, ed, The Antiques 
Treasury of Furniture and Other Decorative Arts 
New York, Dutton, 1959. 320p. $13.50 

24. Li, H. L. Chinese Flower Arrangement. 
Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1959. 125p. $6.50 


Mary W. Guide to Art 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1959. 418p 


Tools of the Trade 


Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory,’ now in its ninth 
edition, reminds us sharply how much this form of 
publication has grown in the last quarter century, 
and how valiantly indexing and abstracting services 
have multiplied in an effort to keep up with it 
Arranged as formerly by subject, with 19 new ones 
ranging from bicycles to Zionism, with expanded 
coverage from all foreign countries, including over 
400 Slavonic titles, for the first time it gives sub 
scription prices of foreign periodicals in American 
currency, separate lists of outstanding indexing . 
services and of selected, current American and for- 
eign newspapers. Librarians who pride themselves 
on keeping up with their professional literature 
may be dismayed to note that over 200 library 
periodicals are listed. Fortunately, many of these 
are indexed in Library Literature, which alas, is too 
little used outside of library schools. 


And fortunately also, for those librarians and 
research workers who want to keep one jump ahead 
of publication, the Library Services Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education now provides Library 
Research in Progress,* listing under eight broad 
subject areas the reports of studies from individual 
researchers, library schools, professional associa 
tion, and foundations. Annual, detailed subject and 
author indexes will be issued for this occasional 
bulletin. The first issue reveals a greater preoccupa- 
tion with technical processes for which 24 research 
projects are listed, than with reader services, for 
which there are a measly five 

Though the term “national bibliography’ ap 
pears to have been first used about one hundred 
years ago, The Rise of Current Complete National 
Bibliography* goes back to Galen in its heavily 
documented study of the content, arrangement and 
development of this indispensable guide to know! 
edge in England, France, Germany, and the United 
States. Its thorough chronological treatment, ex- 
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tending to 1939, is prefaced by an excellent chapter 
covering definitions, purpose, need, sources, and 
the relationship of national bibliography to scholar- 
ship, the book trade and to censorship. 

Appendices give short title lists of various kinds. 
The author summarizes his findings in a final chap- 
ter, noting that “Cooperation . . . before the turn 
of the century was generally regarded as actual aid 
in the work of compilation and editing . . . and 
while the idea of mutually sharing the burden was 
not discarded, it was transformed into one which 
involved sharing the costs rather than the labor.” 
Surely careful reading of this history will lead to 
more informed and discriminating use of this bed- 
rock of any first-rate reference collection. 

Though there is a little history in Collison’s 
Indexes and Indexing,’ its author says that it “is 
devoted to the task of explaining the basic rules 
on which all good indexing must rest, and to 
showing how they may be applied in practice to 
the many different problems which confront the 
indexer. Because so many people find it necessary 
to maintain their own private indexes of such 
material as correspondence, gramophone records, 
trade literature, pamphlets, and other un-bookish 
items, space has been found to indicate sound ways 
of setting about such tasks.” First published in 
1953, this enlarged edition contains new chapters 
on co-ordinating and mechanical indexing, business 
indexing and fees for indexing. An annotated list 
of reference books for the indexer, a sample exami- 
nation, and a reference section of specimens and 
rules supplement a text whose sound advice is 
enlivened by a sprightly and anecdotal style. 

Would that Metcalfe’s Subject Classifying and 
Indexing of Libraries and Literature® were written 
in as readable a style. For there is much interesting 
information in this comparative study whose sub- 
ject “most broadly stated is the indication of litera- 
ture on subjects and in forms, such as the dictionary 
form, in whole books and sets of periodicals, in 
chapters in books and articles in periodicals; more 
particularly it is this indication by the display of 
actual books on shelves, of pamphlets in drawers 
and so on; and by cataloguing or indexing of lit- 
erature in library catalogues, and in indexes, bib- 
liographies and abstracts or digests of literature, 
which are not indexes to the shelves of particular 
libraries.’ Please, Mr. Metcalfe! But the reader is 
left in no doubt about Metcalfe’s estimate of Ran- 
ganathan, whom he considers the most complete 
plagiarist of ideas, devices, and terms in the whole 
history of bibliographical classification. 

He discusses with less heat the organization of 
the dictionary catalogue, number building in DC, 
and classified catalogues, though in the latter he 
brands the British National Bibliography as ‘“‘pecu- 
liar in its practice, so difficult to understand thor- 
oughly without reference to theories not stated in 
its Preface, so tied up with chain procedure. . .” 
It is unlikely that Mr. Collison would approve 
of the index, which violates number 16 of his 
“Twenty Basic Rules for Indexers.”’ 

An Index to Monologs and Dialogs*® now has a 
supplement, analyzing 127 collections, many less 
than 50 pages long, one-third of them published 
in the last decade. Perhaps it is an indication of 
the decline of popularity of the “declamation con- 
test’’ that so few collections have been published. 
The combined author, subject and title index covers 
543 subjects, with about 20 readings listed under 
both Mother's Day and Moving Pictures, only one 
under Peace. 
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Breaking language barriers is the principal con- 
sideration of Bower's jaca Pesach Manual of 
Linguists and Translators,’ which for all its ad- 
mitted incompleteness, is a most impressive effort 
to provide directory information on linguists, trans- 


lators, interpreters, and other foreign language 
specialists, fees for their work throughout the 
world, legal and organizational information, for- 


eign language training, suppliers and services. An 
exhaustive list of special dictionaries, manuals, and 
other lexicographical aids would be more useful 
if it included publishers’ names. But certainly this 
is a noble effort which should enlist the coopera- 
tion of all its users in supplying additional infor- 
mation for future editions. 


Records of Events— 
In Words and Maps 


Historical Atlas and Gazetteer*® is divided into 
three parts: a gazetteer of all place-names men- 
tioned in volumes I-X of Toynbee’s A Study of 
History; an atlas, containing a series of maps, 
chiefly black and white, converted into professional 
drawings from rough sketches by Toynbee and 
Myers; and an index to the place-names in the 
atlas. The information in the gazetteer is much 
briefer than usually found in geographical diction- 
aries, e.g. China, see Indexes; or Colorado, state, 
S.W. U.S.A. The maps are distinguished for their 
clarity, but the volume serves better as a companion 
to the set and its 1960 abridgment, than as an in- 
dependent work of reference. 

An Ailas of World Affairs,’ in its second edition 
in less than two years, is so thoroughly revised in 
its text and 70 accompanying black and white maps, 
that it is recommended for both libraries and home 
use as an aid in clarifying the vital resources, 
finances, populations, alliances, and political trends, 
these being succinctly covered by Andrew Boyd, 
assistant editor of The Economist. 

World Events,” more recent title of The Annual 
Register, treats these same subjects more fully, and 
others besides, particularly for the United King- 
dom. The current volume, covering events of 1958, 
also contains a survey of this important annual 
chronicle since its inception by Edmund Burke in 
1758, which should be invaluable to beginning 
reference librarians informing them that in addition 
to social. economic and political happenings, it has 
reviewed literature, art and science since 1863, at 
which time a chronology, an obituary and an ap- 
pendix containing public documents were also 
added. On its two-hundredth anniversary, reference 
librarians will join the editor in testifying to ‘the 
long and honourable tradition of the Annual Regis- 
ter and its high standard of accuracy.” 

The 1959 supplement to the Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia, a record of the years 1950-59, stresses 
events and persons in the United States, not rep~*t- 
ing material from the basic volume. Thus more 
than a third of the 70 entries in the letter A give 
simply death dates, with occasional bits of added 
information. Articles vary in length from a few 
lines, e.g. Kingsley Amis, to more than 400 words, 
as in Antarctica, automation, and Olympic games. 
The supplement will be useful to owners of the 
encyclopedia chiefly as a highly condensed review 
of the last ten years, country by country, and for 
equally condensed biographies of persons who have 
achieved prominence during this period. 
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Reading and Writing 


Reading for Life™ is a series of papers and 4 
summary of their discussion during a 1958 con- 
ference sponscred jomtly by the University of 
Michigan and the National Book Committee, and 
dedicated to the question: “Why don't college 
graduates read?’’ Asheim’s survey of recent re- 
search and the ensuing discussion should be of 
great interest to the student of the problem, while 
his summary of the whole conference is most pro- 
vocative for those who want to do something about 
it. That schools are a product of a society which 
is, generally speaking, indifferent to the book and 
the values it embodies; that teachers, administra- 
tors, librarians and all other bookmen are guilty of 
lip-service rather than constructive action; these, 
and other sobering facts only stimulate Mr. Asheim 
to urge teachers and librarians to push off, and 
sitting well in order, smite the sounding furrow. 
For our purpose holds, or so we say, to achieve 
‘a realistic implementation of the professed objec- 
tive: the promotion of the lifetime habit of book 
use.” A first-class bookstore, advocated by Mr. 
Guinzburg; a born reader on a library staff, extolled 
by Professor Brower, Harvard; raising the status 
of the superior student so that his reading habits 
will be emulated (by other little emus?) as sug 
gested by Professor Angell of Michigan; confronta- 
tion of the student with the books themselves 
these and other suggestions are found in the various 
papers, as well as John Masefield’s bit of folk 
wisdom: 

Sitting still and wishing 

Makes no person great, 

The Good Lord sends the fishing 
But you must dig the bait. 


“a fishy map 
it is an eloquent testimonial 
who care about the college 


And if this volume does not provide 
for facile fishery,”’ 
that there are those 
student's reading. 

A Dictionary of Difficult Words™ is too high 
and adds too little to information found in a good 
abridged dictionary to warrant purchase by libraries. 

American Dialects, a Manual for Actors, Direc- 
tors and Writers is a reprint of Manual of Ameri- 
can Dialects for Radio, Stage, Screen and Television, 
copyrighted in 1947. It is still useful as a guide 
to the representative dialects of major sections of 
the United States, giving variations, analyses of 
vowel and consonant peculiarities, and lists of 
idioms. 

Three recent collections range from the familiar 
to the little-known in contents, The Family Reader 
of American Masterpieces” belonging to the first 
category. As such it provides the public and school 
library with a good selection of short stories, essays, 
poems, history, and other forms, arranged chrono- 
logically and geographically under North, South, 
Midwest, and West, ranging from Benjamin Frank- 
lin to Eudora Welty. Its very brief commentary, 
and the lack of index and exact citation to sources 
make it less useful for ready reference. 


Lyrics of the Middle Ages,” the first collection 
of the lyric poetry of the era, provides excellent 
translations from 14 major European languages, 


some of them previously unpublished. Arranged 
in four groups, Classical, Romance, Gaelic, and 
Germanic, with critical introductions, it admirably 
fulfills the author's purpose “to show the rich 
resources for present-day stimulation and entertain- 
ment, as well as the old-time lustiness, gaiety, 
affection, sorrow, laughter, wonder and piety, of an 
era too often considered drab.” No index. 
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Also a first of its kind is Novelists on the 
Novel," whose excerpts from the writings of both 
major and minor novelists set forth what they have 
to say about the practice of their art: the ethics, 
structural problems, technique, characterization, 
and style. Earlier writers like Richardson, Fielding 
and Scott are more fully represented than those 
more recent, though one finds such names as Mau- 
riac, Ivy Compton-Burnett and Ford Madox Ford. 
This well-indexed, well-selected, and logically ar 
ranged volume is an excellent addition to the field 
of auto-bio-criticism. 


Tail-waggers and Tail Winds 


Bibliography of the Dog,” whose 12,369 num 
bered references from about 1,500 books and jour 
nals cover roughly the last 20 years, began modestly 
as an effort to compile and index about 2,000 or 
3,000 references which would give a fairly com- 
plete picture of the scientific literature pertaining 
to the dog. But with the aid of specialists and 
U.S. government agencies, this staggering array was 
assembled, so that a veterinarian may feel that the 
bibliographical tale wags the dog, while those doing 
advanced physiologic and pathologic studies on the 
dog may be annoyed at the failure to include a 
list of periodicals cited with abbreviations used. 
The author arrangement is supplemented by a sub- 
ject index to item number, which may lead to time- 
consuming search for a specific article. But no one 
can say that the ills that beset man’s best friend 

have not been thoroughly bibliographied. 
Dictionary of Aeronautical Engineering” costs 
too much and is too British in its emphasis and 
terminology to warrant purchase for small Ameri- 
can libraries; too brief in its definition of terms to 
serve large technical libraries as anything more 
than a ready-reference source for abbreviations, 
clearly-drawn diagrams and simple definitions 


The Arts 


Mary Chamberlin’s long-awaited Guide to Art 
Reference Books™ provides an exhaustive yet dis- 
criminating source for the literature of art history 
which reflects the author's experience as well as the 
advice of an impressive number of scholars and 
colleagues here and abroad. Arranged by subject, 
its 2500 annotated entries cover architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, prints and engravings, drawings, 
and the applied arts, and omit the peripheral fields 
of advertising art, book arts, landscape gardening, 
and the like. Representing titles published chiefly 
before 1958 in the languages of the Western 
World, its “aim has been to survey the whole field 
of art literature, and importance to research rather 
than availability has been the main consideration.” 
Thus documents and sources, periodicals and series 
are fully treated, as well as bibliographies, histo 


ries and handbooks, indexes, directories, encyclo 
pedias, and iconography. Collections of the main 
art libraries in the United States and Western 


Europe are described in more detail than usually 
found in general directories. The index includes 
authors, subjects, and selected titles, those begin- 
ning with such words as bibliography, dictionary, 
guide and their foreign equivalents being for the 
most part omitted. This excellent guide will do 
much to improve reference collections and reference 
service, and is an outstanding example of the pub 
lishing activities of the American Library Associ 
ation. 


(Continued on page 438) 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN 


Share the Wealth 


| ape sengeric LIBRARIANS have always been noted 
for their generosity in sharing ideas just as 
they have been known for their ingenuity in devel- 
oping handy shortcuts. 

A roundup of such short cuts and ideas is long 
overdue in this column, so the beginning of a 
new decade seems an appropriate time to ask our 
readers to share their wealth of ideas. What has 
been successful in your operation? Work-simplifi- 
cation is the order of the day. Please send ideas to 
the address given at the bottom of this page. 


Kern County Shares 


_ Some ideas which have proved useful in simpli- 
fying work in the Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, California are: 


1. Printed slips for invoices which only need 
addition of name of branch, date and number of 
books (Formerly a complete list of books was 
typed and sent.) 

2. Use of gummed white dot on the spine of a 
book when the jacket is sent in to headquarters for 
replacement or is worn out. This keeps the book 
identified until it goes back to headquarters and 
can have permanent marking applied. 

3. Circulation rules. placed under glass tops at 
charging desks. 

4. Omission of typed slip which formerly ac- 
companied catalog cards when sent by mail. With- 
out that message cards need not go first class. 

5. An extra pasting operation can be saved by 
having the book pocket include date slip informa- 
tion for adult books. Since the KCFL uses the 
Wayne County charging system, date slips are 
needed only in charging to a branch, and not for 
patron use. 


Personnel Manual Revised 


County, regional and other public librarians are 
again indebted to North Carolina for an improved 
personnel manual, a revision of the 1952 publica- 
tion compiled by the Public Libraries Section, Per- 
sonnel Manual Committee. This new edition in- 
cludes five items not found in the first: (1) a brief 
explanation of why a library needs written person- 
nel policies; (2) an outline of how a local library 
can go about preparing a personnel plan and writ- 
ten personnel policies; (3) a departmental organi- 
zation chart for both small and large libraries; 
(4) a schedule of suggested salary ranges; and 
(5) a sample personnel ordinance or resolution. 
One of the advantages of using this manual is that 
North Carolina, like most other states, has numer- 
ous small county libraries. So the committee worked 
hard in order “that the techniques and practices 
suggested can be adapted to the real but less com- 





Extension librarians are invited to send material 
on rural, state, county, and regional library work 
to Mrs. Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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plex needs of the smaller libraries." The job 
descriptions alone save much time and energy for 
those needing to write such outlines and the ideas 
proposed are sound. Copies of the North Carolina 
Public Library Personnel Manual, 1959 ed., are for 
sale by the Institute of Government, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. at $2. 


Advisory Councils Increasing 


New Jersey is now using advisory councils (se« 
this column, Nov. 1959) in connection with newly- 
organized federations of libraries. Webster defines 
federation as “uniting by league of covenent, esp. 
in forming a sovereign power so that each of the 
uniting powers retains local powers.” The 
ereign power” is the federation, the “uniting pow- 
ers’ are the local libraries banding together for the 
purpose of better library service. ‘Local powers’ 
are those which local library boards retain when 
joining the federation, such as the hiring of per- 
sonnel, budget determination, etc. The N.J. advis- 
ory councils are appointed by the trustees of the 
free public libraries of the municipalities consti- 
tuting the federation and by the county library 
board, if the county library is a participating 
member. 

The council advises the appointing authorities 
on all matters relating to cooperative or joint 
library services, including the review of all con- 
tracts. Any recommendations must be made by 
October 1 of the year preceding that for which the 
contract is designed. 

The federation is to promote at least two out of 
seven suggested cooperative operations such as re- 
ciprocal borrowers’ privileges, centralized purchase 
and processing of books, uniform rules for circu- 
lation, joint employment of personnel, and other 
cooperative or joint services, to insure convenient 
use of federated libraries. 


“sov- 


Raising the Budget 


Stillwater County (Montana) commissioners re- 
ceived some petitions last summer. “A new mem- 
ber of the board of commissioners was insistent on 
cutting the library budget, so the Friends of the 
Library rallied support. Nineteen men and women 
met with the county board and gave sincere and 
heartwarming testimony on the value of the library 
and the work that Helen Pritchard, librarian, 
was doing. Petitions were presented, signed by 
nearly every person of consequence in the county, 
asking that the library budget be maintained at its 
present amount. Earlier the commissioners were 
quite difficult to talk to, but after a look at the 
names on the petition and after hearing most of 
those present, they were far less belligerent. The 
result was that the commissioners raised the pro- 
posed budget to some degree, thought not to the 
requested amount. Next time the budget is pre- 
sented, Friends of the Library plan to have a com- 
mittee present, which ought to have a salutary 
effect.” 
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SCHOOL aND CHILDREN’S var: 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


LIBRARIE 


T CAN TRULY BE SAID that this month's page is 
being written by a group of guest editors from 

all over the country—from New York to Califor- 
nia. The mail has been so bountiful in ideas and 


suggestions that very little space is left for ‘Mrs. 
Library McGuire's’ composition, 
S-O-S 

Muriel G. Anderson, librarian of the Garden 


Grove (California) High School, asks for help in 
connection with appropriate reading materials for 
their accelerated groups: 

“Has anyone worked out a suitable bibliography 
of authors and/or books by foreign authors (other 
than English) for high school age students? So far 
we haven't found such listings and are trying to 
look through author books, search our own minds, 
etc. This is slow work—so many authors leave 
much to be desired when it comes to unconditional 
recommendations for good reading (and parental 
approval!!!). We may have read them as college 
students, but the parents of 16- and 17-year-old 
students have other thoughts. We will certainly 
be very grateful to anyone who can offer suggestions 
toward these assignments. e have around 2,000 
students so need quite a supply of title and authors.” 


I have dwelt so long in the fascinating realm of 
children’s literature that I have no suggestions. 
What about it, high school librarians? 


Summer Service 


A couple of months ago, Mary Gaver asked about 
programs which made use of school libraries as 


summer branches for the public library. Here is a 
case in point from Rose H. Agree, librarian at 
Forest Road School in Valley Stream, N.Y. 


“Our three school libraries were open during the 
past summer for the third consecutive year. I took 
the job this summer for the first time and found it 
an almost ideal situation, Working during the 
summer in a school library is like the answer to 
any librarian’s dream. In each school it is the read 
ing population that comes and how wonderfully 
businesslike they are! “Well, I'm finally getting 
all the horse books in the library,” or “I always 
did want to get the chance to read Alice in Won- 
derland.’ Kindergarten and first graders come with 
their parents and this is a fine opportunity to get 
these youngsters off to a flying start with the best 
picture books. All three librarians are pleased that 
the library is considered integral part of the 
summer recreation program. It is comforting to 
know that the books are being used during the 
summer as well as during the school year. Parents 
are also delighted since children spend some time 
in the library between Physic ally strenuous activi 


School and Children’s Li ibomidins are invited to 
send ideas and items for th 1s page to Mrs. McGuire 
at Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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No doubt 


years to 


ties and then take a book home to read. 
the program will be continued in the 
come.” 

The philosophy sounds good and I have only two 
queries. First, was this program under the public 
library? And second, did Miss Agree have any 
vacation last year? 


At Last! The New Standards! 


{Eprror’s Note: Mrs, McGuire 
material before she knew of Mary Gaver's 
suggestions in the January % ilson Library Bulletin. 
We decided to use it anyway. The point of view | 
fresh and these things are important enough to say 
twice, at least.) 


submitted this 
similas 


Just before writing this copy, I received a letter 
from Eleanor Ahlers, Executive Secretary of ‘AASL, 
telling me that the manuscript for our new school 
library standards had gone to the printer. She also 
reported that the final draft of the discussion guide 
was completed. This means that they should now 
be available and it behooves every school librarian 
to secure copies from ALA Headquarters for 
thoughtful study by the entire school staff 

I am reminded of the fine talks on the stand 
ards given at the AASL Assembly Breakfast in 
Washing:on last June. Robert Amsden, a high 
school principal from New Jersey, outlined a plan 
of action for school librarians which I list here fos 
your consideration. I am indebted to the October, 
1959, Indiana Newsnoser for the summary 

1. Read standards two or three times, especially 
the philosophy 


2. Decide order of importance of things 
needed 

3. Set up own program for next three or fout 
years. 

4. Set sights high. 

5. Decide in advance where you can 
mise, retreat, and hold the line 

6. Then, storm the ramparts, i.e, board, ad 
ministrators, and teachers. Librarians were urged to 
get their administrators to do the following, but 
first they must show how the school program tu ill 
be improved by the implementation of the stand 


ards 


compro 


1. Give librarian more time to work with 
teacher (Try to better your situation grad 
ually each year.) 

2. Make the effort to secure more clerical 
help. Show the economy of this 

3. Get the standards reflected in the budget 

4. Improve equipment and space. Get this into 
the budget. 

5. Interest new staff members in the library 
Arrange conferences, teachers’ meetings, and 


board meetings in the library 


6. Arrange for an explanation of the new 
standards at the county and state level with 
other professional groups 

In conclusion, Dr. Amsden said: “Keep work 

ing on this, persistently but pleasantly.” 


DISPLAYS for the month 


Illustrations for Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Public Li- 
brary’s effective display ot 
books about THE WORLD'S 
RELIGIONS were made by 
first pasting small blocks of 
paper in various colors on 
large, rectangular sections 
of construction paper. 
Doors, windows, etc. were 
drawn abstractly with India 
ink on the small blocks of 
paper. Free-hand lettering 
for the caption was drawn 
on poster paper, cut out, 
and pasted on long strips of 
contrasting colors 








A 3-panel folding screen of Wedgewood blue 
was used as the background of this Valentine Day 
display at the Milton College Library, Milton, 
Wisconsin. It utilized a bright red heart motif and 
jackets of general-interest books to illustrate, as the 
caption put it, that reading is THE HEART OF THE 
MATTER. Insert in heart showed hand taking book 
from shelf. The large heart was edged with rick- 
rack braid. Heart theme was carried out by smaller 


hearts scattered about the board 








This display at the 1959 
Los Angeles County Fair 
advertised the Pomona, 
Cal., Public Library as 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S HEAVEN 
Illusion-of-depth backdrop 
was achieved by use of blue 
and violet construction 
paper, colored chalk, and 
blue yarn in a design that 


emphasized perspective 
Angels were carved from 
styrofoam. Angel-hair 


clouds were taped to 
brackets supporting book 
shelves. 
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“SEND ME 
WATTENS 
LEVTELKS 





Boy and girl cutouts pasted to a world globe | 
keynoted this display at Bray Elementary School, | | 
Biwabik, Minn. Boy's and girl's telephones were 
connected to books by telephone wires of string. 
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MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 








BOOKS ARE MORE FUN THAN A BARREL Of 
MONKEYS was the caption of this display, featur 
ing barrel and toy monkey, at Lawrence, Mass 
Junior High School. 


ea, < e 
"Baby yourself... set up your own beautiful display 
| signs with Mitten’s Letters, pre-packaged in in- 
ie compact Master Sets with free cabinets 
k storage. Sliding, 





W 260 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 


Sign Master Kit ‘'71." 





MY NAME 


This humorous poster was used in the Deming, 
N.M., Junior-Senior High School library. Mr. and 
Mrs. Potato Head, of brightly colored construction 
paper, were placed against a light green back 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, | 
ED 5.0000: b0.s db dnbenssesebnseesanee cay | 


| | also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 


ground. 9 
€ — — —_— — — — —_— —_— — — ~_ 
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ALA Washington Notes 


Germaine Krettek 









_— SECOND SESSION of the 86th Congress con- 
vened on Wednesday, January 6. Many 
proposals in varying stages of the legislative 
process are awaiting action since bills on which no 
adverse action was taken in the first session re- 
mained in status quo during the recess. Hearings 
on a number of bills which concern libraries are 
expected soon. 

At this writing we do not know what figure 
will be included in President Eisenhower's Budget 
for Fiscal 1961 for the Library Services Act. It is 
hoped that the amount recommended will be more 
than the $5,150,000 in last year’s appropriation 
request, in view of the action of Congress in raising 
this to $6 million for the current year with the 
further provision that allotments to the States be 
made on the basis of $7,500,000. It is highly un- 
likely, however, that the full authorization will be 
recommended, As in the past, it will be necessary 
for all of us to seek the active support of the 
Members of Congress if we are to obtain the full 
authorized amount of $7,500,000 for this final 
fiscal period under the present legislation. 


























Extension of the LSA 


The Library Services Act (P.L. 84-597) expires 
on June 30, 1961, at which time Federal funds 
will terminate unless an extension of the Act is 
secured previously. To insure continuity in appro- 
priations, new enabling legislation must be passed 
in the 1960 session of Congress. Otherwise, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would have no authority to include funds for the 
Library Services Act when work is begun in the 
summer of 1960 on its estimate for Fiscal 1962 
(July 1, 1961-June 30, 1962). 

With this timetable in mind, the ALA Executive 
Board ai its November meeting in Chicago recom- 
mended to the Council that the position taken on 
the Act at the 1959 Midwinter Conference be re- 
vised. By a mail vote taken in December, the 
Council voted to extend the Library Services Act 
for another five-year period at not less than the 
present authorization. 

A favorable vote was also received on a second 
resolution which empowers the Federal Relations 
Committee to negotiate for an amendment to the 
Act which would raise the population limitation 
from 10,000 to 25,000 and increase the appropri- 
ation to provide for this larger population group. 

This action resulted from mounting concern of 
the States over the continuance of programs now 
under way and over the future extension of library 
services without the assistance of Federal aid. Ex- 
cellent progress has been made in the development 
of library services. State support of public libraries 
in rural areas has increased by more than 50% 
since the passage of the Act in 1956. But there are 
millions of men, women and children still without 
access to public library service. The attitude of the 
Congress and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, which administers the Library 
Services Act program, is also favorable for the 
extension of the legislation at this time. They think 
that the Federal Government has made a good 
investment by co-operating with the States in ex- 
tending library service. 
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In this present session of Congress only a five- 
year extension of the Library Services Act in its 
present form will be sought. At a later date 
amendments to the legislation will be given con- 
sideration. 

Letters to all Members of Congress are of great 
importance at this time. They need specific infor- 
mation in concise form on what has been accom- 
plished to date, why allotments under the full 
authorization of $7,500,000 should be appropriated 
this year, and why it is essential for the Library 
Services Act to be extended so as not to jeopardize 
planned library programs which show so much 
promise for educational and cultural good. 





CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 433) 


That the literature of the field continues to 
expand is evidenced by the growing number of 
collections from such publishers as Skira, whose 
recent Painting in Italy™ is distinguished for its 
informed critical text and its excellent full color 
reproductions of 100 examples covering the period 
from its origins to the thirteenth century, many of 
them revealing little known art treasures. 

Signs and Symbols in Christian Art,” item 354 
in the Chamberlin guide, is now available in a 
popular edition, of which the text is complete and 
unabridged, but without bibliography. More suit- 
able for general than for scholarly use as an intro- 
duction to the Christian meanings and uses in 
religious paintings of animals, birds, insects, re- 
ligious dress and objects, it was described thus by 
its first reviewer, a girl of twelve: “This book is 
very simple to read and to anyone who is interested 
in art it will be a great asset to their library.’’ Its 
14 sections are illustrated with about 100 black- 
and-white and 16 colored reproductions of the 
Kress collection, and with 250 marginal drawings. 

Even more elaborately illustrated is The Antiques 
Treasury of Furniture and Other Decorative Arts,” 
with 840 black-and-white photographs and 16 
pages of color representing early American arts and 
crafts found at seven museums: Winterthur, Wil- 
liamsburg, Sturbridge, Ford Museum, Coopers- 
town, Deerfield and Shelburne. These, and the ac- 
companying descriptive text, are somewhat skimpily 
indexed, a failing which is alleviated by the pleas- 
ure of leafing through this handsome volume. 

Since Japanese flower arrangement, now so popu- 
lar, had its origin in China, it is useful to have the 
revised and enlarged edition of Chinese Flower 
Arrangement," to which new photographs and 
practical suggestions for application of traditional 
methods to the modern home have been added. 
The author points out the difference between Japa- 
nese and Chinese arrangements as well as the fact 
that in China, man and plant are considered on 
equal terms. “Thus, when it is necessary to pick 
flowers. . . , it has to be done with humility and 
compassion.” 


Builder Theodore Nanz 
inspects refurbishing of in- 
terior of famous lighthouse 
which surmounts The Wil- 
son Company’s New York 
headquarters. 
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Any Complaints? 


Wis A CITIZEN makes a complaint . . . be 
polite and firm and never become angry or 
argue with the complainant, even if he is unreason- 
able, angry, and insulting toward you and the City. 
You cannot afford to take his comments personally 

always say ‘‘we’’ instead of “I.” Four suggestions 
for handling an unreasonable person are: 

1. Let the person talk himself out. After a 
complainant tells you what is on his mind he may 
calm down and listen to what you have to say. 

2. In your friendliest manner tell the complain- 
ant that you are sorry that he has not received the 
service he needs, rather than trying to excuse or 
justify the actions of the city or yourself. 

3. Offer to do what you can to solve the caller's 
problem, If he wants to see the “top man’ let 
him. This is no reflection on your own ability 
ind may go far in calming him down. 

4. Assure the man of the good will of the 
City government and when the conversation is 
ended, thank him for calling. 


Four important stages that should be included 
in every complaint procedure are: 

1. Receiving the complaint and recording in- 
formation pertinent to the complaint. 

2. The assignment of responsibility for investi- 
gation and correction to the appropriate depart- 
ment or division official. 

3. The follow-up on all complaints telling what 
the problem is and what action is taken. It is 
important that this stage be set down in written 
form in case reference is made to the problem at 
i later date. 

4. Finally, notify the complainant as to what 
action has been taken on his complaint. 


Quoted in San Berandino County Library News- 
letter 
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PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


History-Travel Combination 


By Mrs. Hazel T. Van Voorhees, Cataloger, 
Free Public Library of Verona, New Jersey 
LIBRARIANS, becoming tired of indi- 


b gece 

cating—in the manner of windmills—one di- 
rection for history and another for travel, decided 
to do something about the situation. 

Following the suggestion of the 16th edition of 
Dewey—'‘if preferred, class travel in 940-999" 
the Verona Library is doing just that. Since the 
history and travel collection numbers around 3,000 
volumes it was felt that the process of changing 
the classification on all travel books and the cor- 
responding catalog cards would be more time-con- 
suming than was justified. Consequently, all books 
of travel and history have been interfiled on the 
shelves, mentally eliminating the 1 after the 9 in 
the process, Of course this assumes that the li- 
brary pages are intelligent enough to cope with 
this rather confusing process. Shelf labels have 
been made for each country. Many labels were 
made for the United States: U.S. History. Revolu- 
tion; U.S. History. Civil War; U.S. Northeastern 
States; U.S. Southeastern States; etc. 

In the future all so-called travel books (which 
often contain historical information) will be clas- 
sified in history, thus keeping material on each 
country together, Adult patrons who plan to 
travel have already expressed their satisfaction with 
this arrangement. Students who frequently borrow 
these books are making better use of the collection 
as a whole. 

Before rearranging the adult collection this sys- 
tem was tried in the children’s room, where it 
involved comparatively few shelves of books. It 
proved very satisfactory there, and it was felt (and 
rightly) that it could be carried out with the same 
good results in the adult department. 


Beryl] 
brarian of the River 
High School, Hannibal, 
Ohio, added a_ few 
touches to an old kitch- 
this 
practical circulation 


desk. 


Goodwin, _Li- 


en table to make 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


6 lew RABBIT EARS on the portable television set 
vastly improve the reception of harebrained 
programs emanating from the broadcasting studios. 
Yet, the scandals rising from the thoughtless 
rigging of highly-touted quiz shows cannot pos- 
sibly enjoy a good reception. Shocked by the un- 
savory revelations, many righteous souls have un- 
doubtedly renounced television and will henceforth 
consort with books, on the sweet assumption that 
the world of books is the only man-made world 
that remains unsullied. 

“Remains” is hardly the word, however, for the 
world of books is not, and never has been, un- 
sullied. In fact, it is one of the most corrupt worlds 
imaginable. Practically every kind of misdemeanor 
or felony, short of murder, has been committed 
at one time or another by authors, editors, printers, 
publishers, and book dealers. Forgery and fraud; 
piracy and plagiarism; counterfeiting and copyright 
infringement are the hardy perennials of the lit- 
erary world. Some authors use pseudonyms for 
good or evil purposes, Others write anonymously, 
or as ghosts lend their minds but not their names 
to unworthy usurpers. 


Of all literary offenses, ‘‘filching a good name” 
is the most heinous. In 1795, William Henry 
Ireland wrote the play, Vortigern, and forged Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s name to it. Many Londoners 
as well as scholars were completely fooled by the 
daring self-appointed “ghost” writer, but the 
doubting Thomases quickly had their say. When 
the play was produced in 1796, it lasted one night; 
audience and actors gagged on Ireland's (not 
Shakespeare's) prophetic line: “Now that this 
solemn mockery is o'er.” Ireland gained nothing 
from his juvenile delinquency. He should have 
hearkened to Iago’s protestation: “Who steals my 
purse steals trash. . . But he that filches from me 
my good name robs me of that which not enriches 
him, and makes me poor indeed.” 


Fortunately, the immortal bard had not lived to 
be defrauded by Ireland's forgery. Sir Walter 
Scott fared not so well. At the height of his fame, 
Waverley novels were extremely popular in Ger- 
many. Since Scott did not produce enough of them, 
a German named G. W. Hiring concocted an 
original Waverley in German and called it Wal- 
ladmor. Shortly thereafter, Thomas De Quincey 
wrote a short essay on the unread Haring and 
essayed to translate the three-volumed monstrosity 
back into English. Scott disavowed the free trans- 
lations of Haring and De Quincey but many un- 
suspecting Waverley enthusiasts must have been 
chagrined when they learned of the bilingual 
duplicity. 

The translation swindle has been worked in 
various ways but never more adroitly than by James 
Macpherson who in 1762 alleged that he had trans- 
lated the poem, Fingal, from the Gaelic of Ossian. 





Harry Bauer, former Director of libraries, is nou 
Professor of Librarianship at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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Though denounced by Samuel Johnson, Macpher- 
son made quite a name for himself by “translating” 
verses of a legendary author. In 1764, Horace 
Walpole resorted to a similar ruse to promote 
The Castle of Otranto, After the romance received 
public acclaim, Walpole gladly admitted that it 
was not a translation from the Italian but merely 
a disguised creation of his own, The much la- 
mented poet, Thomas Chatterton, was the creator, 
not counterfeiter, of ancient manuscripts. He earned 
nothing but unremitting sorrow from his juvenile 
efforts to pawn his lucubrations off as the works 
of the pseudonymous Thomas Rowley. Birds of a 
feather do not always flock together. When Chat- 
terton appealed to Walpole for help, Walpole 
would have nothing to do with an impoverished 
masquerader. 


Charles Lamb, with as much love for literary 
levity as had Thomas De Quincey, contributed an 
imaginary “Memoir of Mr. Liston” to the London 
Magazine in 1825. Lamb was delighted when his 
droll effusion “‘passed for gospel.” It is hoped that 
the distinguished actor, John Liston, was not dis- 
concerted by the beautifully phrased ‘“Lambpoon.”’ 

There is something mightily appealing about 
literary imposters and charlatans of all kinds. 
George Psalmanazar was, perhaps, the greatest im- 
postor ever born and certainly the favorite of his 
time. In 1705, at the age of twenty-six, Psalma- 
nazar committed what he later called a ‘scandalous 
imposition on the public.” He, a Frenchman, 
passed himself off for a Formosan and wrote the 
famous book, An Historical and Geographical 
Description of Formosa, Though the book was full 
of absurdities, people accepted it as genuine. 

Modern man is as eager to be duped by literary 
confidence men as were his forebears. Anyone 
doubting this assertion needs only to read Wilfred 
Partington’s biography, Thomas J. Wise in the 
Original Cloth to become reconciled. During the 
gay nineties, “T.J.’’ served as literary midwife to 
so many posthumous pamphlets that nowadays only 
a “Wise’’ pamphlet knows its own provenance. 
Even discerning bibliographers were slow to dis- 
cover that the first editions of Wise were actually 
first additions. 

Literary chicanery, like tobacco, apparently stunts 
the growth. Thomas Chatterton and William Ire- 
land were only adolescents when they attempted to 
hide behind disreputable yarns. Their promising 
careers were blighted. George Psalmanazar and 
James Macpherson were fully grown before they 
embraced the filthy deed, They quickly forsook 
their evil ways. In contrast, the middle-aged de- 
ceivers, Thomas De Quincey, Horace Walpole, and 
Charles Lamb, found that literary chicanery did not 
stunt their mirth. 

A study of other literary miscreants, immortal 
ized in fascinating books on literary frauds and 
hoaxes, reveals that the world of books always has 
been, and probably always will be, encumbered 
with too many practical and impractical jokers. 
But what would the world be without some of 
them ? 
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John Rowan Wilson 


P pce ROWAN WILSON is an English writer with 
an unusual ambition in this period of Angry 
Young Men. He wants to write a really good 
novel which is also a first-rate story, for he dis 
agrees with those critics who regard the art of 
storytelling as unimportant. In his writing he 
seems to be more interested in than angry about 
the problems of the day. His characters are in 
olved in questions of principle and ethical be 
havior against a background drawn from the ex 
perience of the author. The book he has just com 
pleted is drawn from his present work in London 
while his first two books were set in the North of 
England where he was born. 

For thirty years Wilson tried to get away from 
the place that formed the background of these first 


works—the place he describes as a ‘“‘dull, indus- 
trial town” is Leeds in Yorkshire, where he was 
born in 1919. Neither his father, a North-country 


business man, nor his mother, encouraged him to 
become a writer. It was an essay by his favorite 
writer, W. Somerset Maugham, which influenced 
his choice of career, Maugham wrote that medi 
ine was the best profession for a young man who 
wanted to write. So after seven years at the Jesuit 
ollege at Stonyhurst in Lancashire, Wilson went 
back to Leeds to study medicine at the University 
in 1937. He was still at Leeds University when 
war broke out in 1939 and his relaxations during 
the next few years, as he himself says, were 
girls, poker and fire fighting—the only unre 
stricted amusements of the period.” 

During the later years of the war he worked 
in various hospitals doing emergency surgical 
work. From 1946 to 1948 he was a ship’s doctor 
in the British Merchant Navy and travelled around 
the world a great deal. In 1950 he completed his 
final examination in Surgery after postgraduate 
work at the Universities of Leeds and London. In 
October of the same year he married Sheila 
Sutherland 

His writing. activity had run through the grow- 
ing pains of poems, plays and lampoons during 
his school years, then “serious and depressing 
short stories’ written when he was an undergrad 
uate. After he gained a Fellowship of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1950 and started to work 
is a Surgical specialist, he began to write novels, 
working mostly in the evenings and on weekends 


His first novel was A Bed of Thorns, published 
in England (Heinemann, 1954) and set in the 
North of England which Wilson had now man- 


aged to leave. His second novel, first published 
under the title The Pack in England (Heinemann, 
1955) has a similar background. This book has 
been subject to a series of title mutations, In the 
United States it became Every Secret Thing (Mor 
row, 1956), then it was filmed under the title 
Behind the Mask and reprinted under this title in 
England (Heinemann, 1958). 

Set in a North-country hospital operating under 
the comparatively new National Health Service, the 
book describes the conflict of hospital politics and 
the personal ideals of the main character, who is 
a young surgeon. Library Journal praised the 
simple direct style of the book while the Neu 
York Times found it engrossing and 
it painted “a convincing picture of a 


realistic as 
phase of 


English life little known to Americans The Lon 
lon Times, on the other hand, found the story 
rather glum, the theme far from novel, but the 
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seriousness of the treat 


accuracy and 
ment give the book good quality.” 

The background for Wilson’s third novel, The 
Round Voyage (Doubleday, 1957), is a luxury 
passenger ship sailing between Sydney and Lon- 
don, perhaps best summed up in the German title 


Sydne y-Lond yn, Erste *-Klasse. 


economy, 


In 1954 he became medical director of the 
Lederle Division of American Cyanamid Company 
in Great Britain—a position which gives him new 
opportunities to travel as part of his work. 

Wilson's move from surgery to industry is re 
flected in the background of his latest novel, 
Means to An End (Doubleday, 1959), which tells 
the story of a rich young American in a large 
business organization. The New York Herald 
Tribune said it was “‘profound and provocative. 
One may not always agree with [the author} but 
what he says offers a challenge.” The New York 
Times called the work a “‘slick, well plotted exer 
cise.” The Times Literary Supplement described 
it as “a highly readable, even gripping, story 
[which] contrives to say something un-platitudin 
ous and true.” 

The book Wilson has just completed has a back- 
ground which must be very familiar to him, The 
new novel will be another evaluation of ethical 
behavior in a particular situation, this time in the 
field of medical research. 

This book, like the previous ones, was written 
in the living room of the Wilsons’ apartment in 
Kensington, London. Wilson says he writes in 
longhand to “spare his wife the noise of inefficient 
typing.” At forty, the author is brown-haired 
blue-eyed, and of medium height. He is a Con 
servative. His recreations have widened since the 
restricting years of the war. He travel 
and visits the United States most years and some 
European countries every year. He enjoys the the 
ater and would like to write for it, and has al 
ready tried his hand at film and television scripts 
He likes good food and wine and his favorit 


loves to 


sport is tennis. W., Somerset Maugham, who so 
influenced his choice of career, is still his favorit 
writer 

S. V. KEENAN 
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Gladys Mitchell 


tag) eos IS NOBODY writing detective stories 
who could possibly be confused with 
Gladys Mitchell,” remarked James Sandoe in his 
“Mystery and Suspense” department in the New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review for June 15 
1958. “Her sardonic literacies and unkempt plots, 
bland indifference to corsistency and vivid evoca 
tion of school boys, their masters and sharp old 
crones is unsurpassable.’” Her eldritch woman de- 
tective, Dame Beatrice Adela Lestrange Bradley, 
who once murdered her own husband, is cherished 
by American admirers who are tantalized by the 
number of books about her which are unobtain- 
able in this country, and grateful for the quota 
vouchsafed them in regular and Penguin editions 
such as Tom Brown's Body, Faintley Speaking, and 
Watson's Choice, Miss Mitchell has written over 
forty books, including historical or “‘straight”’ 
novels (under the pseudonym of Stephen Hock 
aby) and several books for children, besides het 
detective novels. 

Born April 19, 1901, at Cowley, Oxfordshire 
England, one of the daughters of James Mitchell 
and Annie Julia Maude (Simmonds) Mitchell, she 
was christened Gladys Maude Winifred. “They 
were truly great people,’’ says Miss Mitchell of 
her parents. Mr. Mitchell was the sixth child in 
a family of eleven. Educated by the Cowley Fa- 
thers, a High Church Anglican community, he was 
obliged to leave school at thirteen to go to work. 
Employed at Oriel College, Oxford University, as 
a “‘scout,” he determined that his children should 
be educated as far as his means would allow. 

Reared first in London, Gladys Mitchell next 
moved to the village of Hordle, Hampshire, where 
she attended her first school ‘‘and resolved to be a 
teacher!” In 1918 she graduated from the Green 
School for Girls at Isleworth, Middlesex, winning, 
at ten-and-a-half, third prize for a short story in a 
competition for girls of fifteen 

Proceeding to Goldsmiths’ College, University 
of London, she received a Board of Education 
Teacher's Certificate in 1921 and put in four years 
of graduate study at University College, London 
In 1926 she was granted a diploma in English and 
European history. Since 1921 she has been English 
and history specialist at various schools. Her pres 
ent address is Matthew Arnold School, Staines, 
Middlesex, where she also coaches hurdling! 

Speedy Death (1929) was her first detective 
novel. The first to be published in the U.S. was 
The Mystery of a Butcher's Shop (1930), termed 
“irresistibly amusing, and a good detective story 
of the English country house school” by W. R 
Brooks in the Outlook. The late Will Cuppy com 
mended Miss Mitchell for ‘‘a neat job, suitable 
for persons who can do with some farcical pro 
ceedings while they are pondering upon the dis 


membered corpse.” Mrs. Bradley, described by 
one commentator as ‘‘a rather horrible psycho 
analyst,” is the sleuth. Death in the Wet (1934; 


titled Death at the Opera in England) seemed to 
Isaac Anderson of the New York Times “‘dis 
cursive to a degree that is sometimes annoying 

The Times (London) Literary Supplement called 
it “most competently and amusingly written; it 


makes excellent reading, the school scenes and 
characters and that side of the mystery being 
thoroughly enjoyable. Miss Mitchell is well 
above the ordinary run of detective-story writers 
but she has not yet securely found her feet.” 
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When Last I Died (1942) received even bette: 
notices, It was “substantial and psychologically 
reasonable,” according to the New Yorker, and 
E. R. Purshon in the Manchester Guardian 
her narration is clear, motives are distinct, com 
plications are both bewildering and reasonabl 
and the pursuit ends in an exciting climax 
Spotted Hemlock (1958) drew mixed reviews 
Francis Iles in the Manchester Guardian said that 
“Gladys Mitchell shows herself still the mistress 
of the slightly surrealist detective story.’’ Ralph 
Partridge in the New Statesman remarked that 
“The plot, as usual with Miss Mitchell, sizzles 
with absurdity, but admirers of her pungent styl 
will not be disappointed.”” James Sandoe wrote of 
Twelve Horses and the Hangman's Noose, also 
1958, “excellent foolery in the lines and stage di 
rections [despite} a very loose drape of plot.” 
Miss Mitchell, who proved herself knowledge 
able about archaeology in Come Away, Deat/ 
another Penguin, is now writing a ‘‘travel-cum 
novel for intelligent teen-agers about Greec« 
where I have been.” She has travelled in all 
Mediterranean countries except Egypt, mostly on 
cruising ships, also to Madeira and the Canaries 
She has contributed serials to women’s magazines 
and short stories to the Evening Standard (a news 
paper) and a children’s magazine. Her creed as 
a writer “is to pass on the English ianguage un 
mutilated as far as in me lies, to write sincerely 
to prefer the lighter side of life rather than th 
darker.” In politics a Conservative, she has no 
church affiliation, but is “certainly vot an atheist! 


said 


She is a member of P.E.N., the Detection Club, 
and the Society of Authors. An enthusiastic stu 
dent of Sigmund Freud, “her outlook has also 
been coloured by an interest in witchcraft 


Readers who cherish the likeness of Miss Mitch 
ell on Penguin covers (a bit startled, with slightly 
lishevelled hair) may care to know that she has 


blue eyes and fair hair, is 5’ 614” in height, and 


weighs 9 stone 4 Ibs. (130 pounds). She likes 
to swim, to watch athletics (cf. Tom Brows 
Body), and to read—P. G. Wodehouse, Ivy Com} 


Women 
EARLE F 


ton-Burnett, and Little 


W ALBRIDG! 
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Can You 
Miss... 


... with the 1960 
REFERENCE SHELF 


What Is The Reference Shelf. . . ? 


A series of six books published annually. REFERENCE SHELF books 
measure approximately 514 x 8” and contain about 200 pages each. 





REFERENCE SHELF titles are skillfully edited reprints of articles and 
speeches by outstanding authorities—journalists, scholars, government 
officials, etc.—dealing with the background and the pros-and-cons of 
vital topics and issues of the day. 


Six new titles are added each year and are mailed to subscribers as 
published. The REFERENCE SHELF is now in its 3lst year of publication. 
It is widely used by high school and college students, teachers, debaters 
and discussion groups. 





1960 TITLES 











INDIA 
OUTLOOK FOR THE RAILROADS 
THE New NATIONS OF WEST AFRICA 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 1959-1960 
5TH & 6TH TITLES TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER 


p . ; The price for REFERENCE SHELF books is now $2.50 
rice! each. Annual subscription to the REFERENCE SHELF 
is $10—a saving of $5 for all six books. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue ° New York City 52 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Change of Editorship 


ig IS WITH GREAT REGRET that the Company an- 
nounces the retirement of Dorothy Carpenter, 


editor of Education Index, who leaves after 41 
years’ association with the firm, In the 23 years 
of her service as editor, Miss Carpenter has built 


the publication into an indispensable reference tool 
in the field of education. 

During her first Wilson years, Miss Carpenter 
worked on the Cumulative Book Index, In 1929 
she joined the then-new Education Index as man- 
aging editor. She assumed editorship of the pub- 


lication in 1936, becoming its third editor. (Her 
predecessors in the post had been Lily Belle 
Voegelein and Isabel Towner.) 

Her successor will be Minnie A. Seng, who 
comes to The Wilson Company from Fresno 


(Cal.) State College Library, where she has 
served as head cataloger and head of the circula- 
tion department for the past 15 years. In announc- 
ing Miss Seng’s resignation, Dr. Henry Madden, 
Fresno librarian, commented that in becoming edi- 
tor of the Education Index Miss Seng 
well as a librarian’s librarian, a librarian in every 
library which receives the Wilson publications.”’ 
Since Fresno State College library always has been 
concerned with the training of teachers, Miss Seng 
brings to her position a long background in deal- 
ing with materials in the field of education, Her 
earlier positions included work as serials cataloger 
at the University of Arkansas library, as assistant 
at the Michigan College of Mining and Technol- 
ogy library, as cataloger at Bay City, Mich., Public 
Library, and as assistant medical librarian at Towa 
State University library. 


becomes ‘‘as 


India... 


The first number of the 1960 Reference Shelf 
Series, scheduled for publication late this month, 
is India, edited by Grant S. McClellan. The book 
is divided into four sections: I. What Is India ?; 
II. India’s Problems at Home; III. India’s Prob- 
lems Abroad; and IV. India and America. 


Thirty-four articles and speeches have been se 
lected from newspapers and magazines to give a 
variety of views on the complex problems con- 
fronting India and on her relationships with other 
countries. Among the contributors are Walter 
Lippman, Vera M. Dean, Joseph Alsop, and In- 
dian Prime Minister Nehru. The book closes with 
one of President Eisenhower's speeches to the In 
dians during his good will tour in December 


Travel Guides 


New 1960 editions of three dependable travel 
books are now available: The South American 
Handbook (which includes sections on Mexico, 


Yearbook and 
and Guide 


Central America and Cuba). The 
Guide to East Africa, and the Yearbook 
to Southern Africa. 
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Visitors 
Recent Wilson Company visitors have included: 

Katharine G. Harris, director of reference serv- 
ices, Detroit, Mich., Public Library and president 
of the Reference Services Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, . . 

Vera Laade, librarian at the Ulm/Donau, Ger- 
many, Public Library, now at the Queens Borough, 
N.Y., Public Library on an exchange program. 

Elizabeth Quier, professor at the Pratt Institute 


Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y., and 36. stu 
dents. 
Peter Valletutti, instructor at the Bowling 


Green School, Westbury, Long Island, N.Y., and 


20 students 
Lillian S. Davis, assistant 
County Community College, 
with Beae Hurley and Carole Rosen, 
nology students. . . 
Hoffman, 
North 


librarian, Orange 
Middletown, N.Y.., 
library tech- 


instructor, Linwood Junior 
Brunswick, N.J., and 15 


Carlton 
High School 
students 


Staff 

Wilson Company employees have been gratified 
by the return to the Company of Charles J, Shaw 
vice-president and director of personnel, after an 
illness of 7 weeks. 

Dorothy West, editor of the Standard Catalog 
Series, was a speaker at a meeting of the New 
Jersey School Library Councils, held in December 
at the Trenton, N.J., State Teachers College. Her 
subject was the use of Wilson publications in 


school libraries 


Essay and 
General Literature Index 

A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by the 


H. W. Wilson Company. To be supplemented 
by new titles each month. 


ALLSop, KENNETH. The Angry Decade. British 
Book Centre, 1958. $3.95 
AUERBACH, ERICH. Scenes from the Drama of 


European Literature; six essays. Meridian Books 


1959. $3.95 
BARTH, KARL. Protestant Thought: from Rous- 
seau to Ritschl. Harper, 1959. $7 


BoweEN, C. D. Adventures of a Biographer. Little, 
1959. $4 

BUCKLEY, VINCENT. Poetry and Morality. Clarke, 
Irwin, 1959. $4.75 


CAMPBELL, L. B. Divine Poetry and Drama in 
Sixteenth-century England, University of Cali 
fornia Press, 1959. $5 


CuiLps, M. W. and J. RESTON, eds. Walter Lipp- 
mann and His Times. Harcourt, 1959, $3.95 
(analyzed by author only) 

(Continued on page 447) 
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OUT OF PRINT OUT OF PRINT 


Take Advantage of our elaborate Search Service 
which offers:— 


e A stock of several hundred thousand ¢ Subject want lists which we compile 
out-of-print titles for specialist dealers 


¢ A highly trained staff devoted en- ® Systematic, repeated follow-ups 
tirely to searching for out-of-print ¢ Thorough checking of catalogs of 
material. forthcoming auctions and of anti- 


: aa uarian catalo 
@ Daily visits to local dealers and regu- re gs 


lar trips to other large cities by 
experienced scouts e Our Search Service is free 


© Send us your want lists 


Ask for our leaflet “Out of Print Service" 


The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street 


New York 3, New York 
OUT OF PRINT OUT OF PRINT 








New Books in the 


“WHAT IS IT” SERIES 


for ages 9 to 12 


PREE. 


Your library is eligible 
for a BONUS book of your 
choice from among 
the 16 concise biographies 
of the world's great 
men and women in 
the LIVES TO REMEMBER 
Series. Write Dept. 5, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Cra! 


Now, children in intermedi- 
ate levels can enjoy develop- 
ing a good science back- 
ground with 4 new ‘“‘What is 
it’”’ books. Like the popular 
primary level books, these 
new supplementary books 
present factual, understand- 


able information through 
a high interest illustrations r 
and student-oriented text. 


What is a Rock What is a Solar System 





“Excellent reference for history and 
government.”’— Library Journal 














conducted by 





What is a Machine What is a Star 

What is a Magnet What is Light GERARD L. ALEXANDER 

What is a Rocket What is Sound Map Division, New York Public Library 

Ages: 9-12 48 pages e $2995 e 

List price: $1.60 
JULY 9 - AUG. 26, 1960 

° — For full details write for descriptive 
Benefic Press folder" W" 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY CO AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
1926 n. norragonsett ave. * chicago 39, ill 11 West 42nd St., New York 26, N.Y 
on oVe 
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Davies, Horton. A Mirror of the Minisiry in 
Modern Novels. Oxford, 1959. $3.75 

DyjiLas, MILOVAN. Anatomy of a Moral; ed. 
Abraham Rothberg. Praeger, 1959. ao” 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. Essays and Studies, 1958 
volume 11, collected by Basil Willey. Trans- 
atlantic, 1958. $3.50 


FLANAGAN, T. J. B. Irish Novelist, 1800-1850. 


Columbia University Press, 1959. $6.75 

FREWE!L, F. B., ed. Golden Age of American His- 
tory. Braziller, 1959. $7.50 

Giass, H. B., Oswet TEMKIN and W. L, STRAUS, 
Jr., eds. Forerunners of Darwin, 1745-1859. 
John Hopkins Press, 1959. $6.50 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE. Gentlemen, Scholars and 
Scoundrels; ed. by Horace Knowles. Harper, 
1959. $7.50 (partially analyzed) 

Howarp, R. W. ed. This Is the South. Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1959. $6 


LEVIN, Davin. History as Romantic Art. Stanford 


University Press, 1959. $5.50 





Wilson Publications 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 
INDIA, Reference Shelf Series 1960 (Vol 
32, no. 1). $2.50 (domestic and for- 
eign). Subscription to all 6 titles of 
1960 Reference Shelf Series, $10 (U.S 
and Canada), $12 foreign 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, How- 
ell Davies, ed. 36th annual edition, 
1960. $3 
YEAR BOOK 

AFRICA, 

$3. 


THE 


SOUTHERN 
1960. 


AND GUIDE TO 
A. Gordon-Brown, 


ed. 

















CAMPAIGNS AND BATTLES 
OF AMERICA, 1755-1865 
Fort Duquesne to Appomattox 

By BARRON DEADERICK 


An outline of famous military op- 
erations in the history of this nation 
up to Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, 
with biographical sketches of prom 
inent leaders. Cloth, $4.00 

From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20 Mass. 














VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


W here you UL ' ! ne va ncy we 


Neon f } Hi 


AMERICAN ‘LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


35 Fifth Ave Suite 90¢ Ne York ae A 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
to quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 








105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Fiction; Biography; 
Want lists invited. 





Occupations Filing Plan & k Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT 
Alphabetical fields-of-work endiiien (270) and 
cross references (501) and supplementary 
headings (58) 
rs . a real contribution to the 
librarian’s working tools.” 


$10 postpaid. 829 gummed labels included 


° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street © Covina 1, Cailfornia 











SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 

Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 

our continued attention and dependable search 

service, guaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 








THOUG MICROFILM —— 

Today’ “we eoereore VITAL SPEECHES 
OGaY $ rrosrens $4 —OF THE DAY— 

AUTHORITIES Per Volume 35 WEST 42nd STREET 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


Indexed In Readers’ 


New York 36, N, 
$7.00 a year $13.00 Bas years 
issued semi-monthly 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN needed for a 
new Regional Library located in the beauti- 
ful Parkland country midway between Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, Alberta. B.L.S. and 
some experience, preferably in school li- 
braries or in working with teachers and 
school children needed. This is an excellent 
opportunity for professional growth for an 
ambitious person willing to work hard. Re- 
tirement and hospitalization plans available, 
month vacation. The salary is open. Write 
giving resume of qualifications and experi- 
ence, names and addresses of three refer- 
ences, two of whom are or were in a super- 
visory capacity, and a recent snapshot to: 
Laurence H. Solomon, Librarian, Parkland 
Regional Library, Lacombe, Box 1000, 
Lacombe Alberta. 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN opening for 
County Library in Southern Michigan, Must 
have a B.S. & L.S. Salary open. Please state 
qualifications fully and include references with 
application, 

County Coldwater, Michigan 


Branch Library, 





LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning and experienced librarians in 
cataloging, reference work and _ extension 
work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 de- 
pending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions 
govern. Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles 
L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 





available on our staff for 


OPENINGS are 


these positions: 


Librarian 1 —Work with Children $403-489 
Librarian | Reference work 403- 489 
Librarian II Wok with Children 444-539 
Librarian I11—Branch Librarians 489-595 
Librarian IV—Adult Services 539-656 
Administrative Assistant 514-625 


5-step salary scale with advancement to 2nd 
step in 6 months. A.L.A. accredited library 
school degree required. 40-hour week, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement system, 
health insurance. For further information 
write to: Director of Library Services, Pub- 
lic Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Market and Hunter Streets, Stock- 


ton 2, California. 





Nashua Public Library, Nashua, N.H. 
YOUNG ADULT’S LIBRARIAN in charge 


of new branch library (including adult and 
children’s departments) challenging position 
planning for a new library operation—furni- 


ture, equipment, book orders, etc. Open 
March 1960. Alert expanding city, 40,000 
population. Low rents, 40 miles from Bos 
ton. No income, sales, or excise tax. Salary 





open. Write Librarian, Nashua Public Li 
brary, Nashua, New Hampshire. 
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POSITIONS open, Decatur Public Library, 
Decatur, Illinois; air-conditioned _ buildings, 
newly renovated branch, 3 bookmobiles, 1BM- 
Series 50 program for routine operations, 5 day, 
40 hr. week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, merit increases, municipal civil service; 
library school degrees required: 


Minimum 3 years experience: 
Assistant Librarian $7157. 
Senior Cataloger $5149. 


Assistant Extension Chief $5022. 
No experience: 
Reference Assistant $4740. 
Children’s Assistant $4740. 
Apply Mary T. Howe, Librarian, 457 N. 
St., Decatur Public Lib., Decatur, III. 


Main 











REFERENCE LIBRARIAN needed 
for new exciting multi-county demonstra- 
tion in California’s beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley. A real professional challenge—to 
| supply quality reference service fast to a 
| large area. Pleasant working conditions 
in just completed air conditioned Fresno 
County Library. Excellent fringe 
benefits. degree and two years 
experience including reference required. 
Salary range: $5112-$6384. Send resume 


| Free 

| 

| . . 

| to Margaret Luedeke, Project Director, 
| 


Library 


California State Library, Sacramento 9, 
California. 





WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





WHAT TITLES 
DO YOU NEED? 


You can get 
<4, them promptly 
{through the 

‘| 0-P books 
program 






You don’t have to wait for a catalog, or wait to see if any book 
on your want list has been reproduced, before ordering it as an O-P 
book. There is virtually no limitation on the availability of any book 
in the world when a copy can be secured for microfilming. And, of 
course, thousands of titles are already on film in the U-M vaults. 

Provide your scholars with faster service by sending your want 
lists now, for collating with those from other librarians, so that titles 
wanted most can be supplied first. 

O-P books are reproduced from microfilm by Xerography— 
usually the same size as original printing. They are surprisingly low 


cost. Write for latest list of O-P books now available. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INc. 
ia 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 











GAYLORD Plastic Record Cases 
2 styles 


| Co) 





Now, the popular and inexpensive Gaylord Plastic Record Easy to open — just pull. 
Cases are available with or without label tab. Provides on a 

r . . ‘. al a A _/— 
quick shelf identification without handling . . . speeds ASS 


locating records. 


Your records can circulate safely in Gaylords’ 
durable Plastic Record Cases. Made of tough, 
transparent .006” polyethylene sheet, with a 
“zip-lip” closure, to protect 12” records — and 
their jackets — against dust, dirt, moisture and 
mishandling, both on the shelf and in circula- 
tion. 

Add years to the circulation life of your rec- 
ords this inexpensive way. Gaylord Plastic 


Easy to close — just slide 
finger tip across opening. 
Record Cases may also be used for pamphlets, 
pictures, artwork and other materials. 


Order now ... immediate shipment! 
Quantity No. 1313 No. 1314 
(Regular) (With label tab) 
10 $ 2.75 $ 3.15 
50 13.25 15.25 
100 25.75 29.75 








library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 











